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HINTS ON THE USE OF PASTE 
AND GLUE. 


OR uniting wood, nothing equals good glue, 
under which term we of course include all 
forms of gelatine, such as isinglass, etc. By 
means of a glue prepared from the sinews of the 
reindeer the Laplander is able to join together 
the pieces of which his bows and spears are made 
so firmly that no amount of bending will cause 
them to separate, while at the same time they 
remain perfectly elastic. But in order to attain 
such a result as this the glue must be of the 
finest quality, prepared with great care, and ap- 
plied with the utmost skill. The most frequent 
cause of deterioration in glue is decomposition. 
Glue that has been kept in a moist state until it 
has become tainted loses 
nearly the whole of its 
strength; and some of the 
gifte in market has been al- 
lowed to reach this condi- 
tion before being dried and 
packed for sale. Another 
source of weakness ‘in glue 
isimpurity. ‘The presence 
of other animal matter, 
and especially of fat, in- 
jures it very seriously. 
Good glue is clear, though 
not necessarily light color- 
ed, and free from offensive 
odor. To prepare it, -it 
should be soaked .in cold 
water until it has swollen 
and become soft. If good, 
it will not dissolve in the 
water, which should be 
poured off, and the soften- 
ed glue boiled or melted. 
Great care should be taken 
to avoid burning it, and to 
this end the vessel that con- 
tains the glue should be 
placed in another that is 
filled with water. In the 
hardware stores may be 
found regular glue - pots, 
which are double, and of 
course answer the purpose 
admirably; but very good 
results may be obtained by 
melting the glue in a com- 
mon flat-bottomed tin pail, 
which should be placed in 
a round-bottomed pot. By 
having one bottom round 
and the other flat a layer 
of water will separate the 
two, and the danger of 
burning will be very much 
diminished. For domestic 
purposes, and when used by 
amateurs, the quantity of 
glue prepared at any one 
time should not be greater 
than is required for imme- 
diate use, since if kept 
moist it soon decays, and 
if allowed to harden it is 
more difficult to melt than 
when in the original cakes. 
Glue when applied ‘to a 
joint should:be as hot as 
possible. Chilled glue does 
not stick well to wood, as 
is readily seen when a drop is allowed to fall on 
the surface of a board, in which case it peels off 
as soon as it has set. In cold weather the pieces 
to be joined should be warmed, and the glue 
should be well rubbed into contact with the sur- 
faces, which should then be pressed together and 
slightly moved on each other to expel the su- 
perfluous glue. After this they should be held 
together by screw clamps, if such can be had; 
but if these are not to be obtained easily, we 
May manage by means of twine and wedges to 
secure sufficient pressure. By carefully attend- 
ing to these directions-any housekeeper may by 
alittle trouble mend a piece of broken furniture, 
and have the pieces adhere more firmly than 
they did before being fractured, and this, too, 
without the trouble and annoyance of calling in 
the aid of carpenters. 








The conditions under which glue does not hold 
firmly are: 1, when the glue is poor or stale; 2, 
when the surfaces to which it is applied are greasy 
or dirty ; 8, when the glue is cold; 4, when the 
surfaces are not pressed together with sufficient 
foyce ; 5, when the glue is not well rubbed into 
contact with the surface. When a piece of furni- 
ture has been previously repaired with glue, and 
the joint has proved defective, if it be wished to 
repeat the operation, the old glue must be all 
carefully removed by soaking and scraping. ‘The 
surfaces must then be warmed, dried, and treat- 
ed as if they were new and clean. 

Glue is sometimes made portable or liquid by 
mixture with acids, but in every case these ad- 
ditions injure the strength of the glue, The fa- 





mous Spaulding’s glue was simply glue kept in 


Fig. 1.—Watxine Suir with Camarco Over-Dress.—FRront. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 11%, 11-14. 


a liquid state by means of acids (vinegar with a 
few drops of nitric acid); but it was far inferior 
to glue prepared as we have directed, and though 
thousands of bottles were sold, it was never used 
to any very great extent. ‘There is another liq- 
uid glue that is sometimes found in market, and 
is occasionally called Chinese liquid glue. It 
consists of shellac’ dissolved in alcohol, and an- 
swers very well for some purposes, but is far 
more expensive than good common glue, and 
does not possess half its strength. ‘The real 
Chinese or Japanese glue or cement, about which 
so much has been written, is not a solution of 
shellac in alcohol, and the materials are not eas- 
ily procured in this country. 

When paper, cloth, or other fibrous materials 
are to be joined together or attached to other 
surfaces, the cheapest and most efficient cement 


is good paste made of some suitable flour, such 
as wheat, rye, rice, etc. ‘The best flour paste for 
ordinary purposes is made of wheat flour, sifted 
and carefully mixed with water, so as to avoid all 
lumps, and then thoroughly boiled. The best 
paste contains no other ingredients than flour 
and water, but shoe-makers sometimes add resin, 
from an idea that it increases the strength of the 
cement, and a little alum is sometimes added for 
the purpose of making it keep. When paste is 
to be kept for a considerable time, it will be 
found advantageous to add a few cloves, as they 
will prevent mould and fermentation. Carbolic 
acid has been used for the same purpose, but the 
odor of this substance is so offensive that the 
remedy is worse than the disease. 

When paste is applied to paper the moisture 





Fig. 2.—Watkine Suit with Camarco Over-Dress.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 11*, 11°-14. 


causes the paper to expand, and this is often 
productive of disagreeable consequences. The 
only way to avoid "this diffieulty is to make the 
paste as thick as it can be conveniently used, 
since the less moisture we employ, the less will 
the paper expand. In many cases, however, we 
can take advantage of the expansion thus caused, 
and by means of it obtain a perfectly smooth and 
unwrinkled surface. This is especially the case 
with paper that is to be applied to rigid surfaces, 
such as boards or walls. In this case the paper, 
no matter how much it may have been wrinkled, 
comes out perfectly smooth.and even. Glue is 
sometimes added to the paste used for papering 
walls. The object is to make the paste stronger, 
and to cause it to adhere to old walls, especially 
those that have been coated with whitewash. 





The walls are also frequently washed with size, 











which is simply a weak solution of glue. All 
this is decidedly wrong. The glue and paste are 
very apt to decay during hot and damp weather, 
and to give off poisonous gases. Good paste 
will cause paper to adhere to any wall that is not 
coated with quicklime, and when this is the case 
the ‘wall ought to be washed with a solution of 
white vitriol, or sulphate of zinc—a cheap salt 
that may be bought of any druggist. The vit- 
riol changes the lime into plaster of Paris, and 
the paste will adhere without difficulty. 

There is one subject for which paste is em- 
ployed, and which forms such a special object 
of interest to most young ladies that we feel 
that it would be unpardonable in us if we were 
to omit it. We refer to the making of scrap- 
books. When poor paste or common mucilage 
is used for this purpose 
several difficulties ‘are en- 
countered. _ Many of the 
scraps are rendered so 
transparent as to be illegi- 
ble; and they are so greatly 
expanded that when they 
contract, as all paper does 
when it dries, they wrinkle 
up the leaves to which they 
are attached, and render 
them unsightly. If any of 
our young lady friends de- 
sire to make a really hand- 
some scrap-book, we would 
advise them to proceed as 
follows: Procure some good 
paste, well boiled, but quite 
thick. Paste made from 
wheat flour will answer, but 
that made from rice flour 
is a great deal better, as it 
does not diminish the opac- 
ity of the scraps. Use a 
very stiff brush, as with a 
soft brush you can not 
spread such stiff paste as 
you ought to use. Sucha 
brush is best obtained by 
getting one of the stitf 
brushes that are usually put 
up with tin ferrules, and 
cutting the bristles off to a 
length of, say, half an inch. 
Spread a very thin layer of 
paste over fhe back of the 
scrap, and place the latter 
on the page of the scrap- 
book, rubbing it down 
lightly with a smooth ivory 
paper-folder. If you wish 
a very neat scrap-book, it 
will be advisable to get a 
dozen pieces of the thin, 
smooth pasteboard known 
as press-board ; place them 
between the leaves of the 
book, and lay something 
heavy on the latter until it 
is dry. The leaves will be 
beautifully smooth. 


- 





TEMPERATURE 
FOR COOKING. 


R. JEANNEL, in a 
memoir presented to 

the Academy of Medicine 
of Paris, recommends the cooking of focd at a 
temperature below that of 212° F., and says that 
the heat of boiling is in many, if not in most, cases 
beyond that which is actually required, and if 
continued during the whole process of cooking, 
has two inconveniences: first, that of dissipating 
the aromatic principles of the food to the detri- 
ment of its flavor ; and second, that it involves a 
great waste of fuel and an inferior result. ‘Thus 
meat and leguminous vegetables (pease, beans, 
etc.), fresh or dried, are best treated at 200° F. 
At this temperature a little more time is required 
than at the boiling-point under the ordinary 
pressure—the proportion being 16 to 15 or 14 
for meat, and 5 to 4 for potatoes or dried leg- 
umes. The consumption of fuel is as about 40 
to 100, or even less, this being determined by 
very careful experiments with an automatic reg- 
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ulator in a gas stove, by which it was ascertained 
that to maintain water at a temperature of 200° 
F., instead of at the boiling-point (212°), required 
a consumption of fuel in the ratio of 35 to 100. 

Bouillon and beef are much more savory when 
cooked at 200° F., and without any ebullition 
other than what is necessary for skimming, the 
duration of which should not exceed fifteen min- 
utes. In boiling at 200° the yield of cooked 
meat is increased from three to six per cent. ; 
the yield of bouillon is increased ten per cent. 
Thus we can obtain a quantity of lon equal 
to that which we had at 212°, and nevertheless 
diminish by ten in the hundred the portion of 
water plaeed in the pot. To maintain the cook- 
ing at the degrée of heat mentioned it would, of 
course, be necessary to make use of some kind 
of thermometer properly secured against danger 
of breaking by the ordinary carelessness of cooks.. 
Such, however, has been manufactured, and can be 
obtained at the house-furnishing establishments 
in Paris. 











THE HEAT OF THE DAY. 


Tuere must be those who bear the heat 
And burden: on with weary feet 

They toil along the noontide way, 

Nor rest when comes the fall of day. 


Through dewy morns, through tender eves, 
Love’s labor eee them binding sheaves 
Which no man cares for: One on high 
Will count their earnings by-and-by. 


O patient heart! heroic will! 

That bends to work such strength and skill! 
The angels sometimes stoop to ask 

The meaning of thy daily task. 


God knows, beyond an angel’s ken, 
The grandeur God bestows on men 
Whom sorrow, failure, pain, and loss 
But crown anew at every cross, 
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@@ Wits the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY will be issued gratuitously 
a splendid Supplement containing a care- 
fully engraved Four-page 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF PHILADELPHIA, 


constituting a Complete and Accurate 
Map of the City. 





Y@™ A Cut Paper Pattern of the Albert Victor 
Sailor Suit, graded to fit Boys from Four to Twelve 
Years old, will be published with our next Number. 

Yar Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Boys and Girls’ Gymnastic Suits ; 
Dresses, Blouse -Waists, Aprons, Lingerie, etc. ; a 
Jull assortment of Infants’ Clothing, Ladies’ Gar- 
den Hats and Gloves, Sofa-Pillows, Clothes-Racks, 
Crab Napkins, Embroidery Designs and Medall- 
tons ; an Alphabet for Marking Children’s Cloth- 
ing, etc. ; with brilliant literary and artistic attrac- 
tions. 





THE MORAL OF BOTH BABIES. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


7 HICH it is this (as Sairey Gamp would 
say): we know very little about it. 

When I see the absolute ownership in and 
control of their children which some parents 
assume by virtue of their relationship, I mar- 
vel. The responsibility of a parent can not 
perhaps be exaggerated. This little boy who 
sits on the floor talking dreamily and dra- 
matically to himself as he plays with his 
blocks may be warped and ruined by parent- 
al blunders, may lose his life by parental 
neglect, or the sound mind in the sound body 
may be wisely guided to its greatest possi- 
bilities. But no parental design can de- 
termine what those possibilities shall be. 
It remains for observation to discover them. 
Herein lies the mistake of many: they will 
determine rather than discover. They wish 
their boy to be a minister, like his fathers 
before him, and they shape all his training 
to that end. But the boy does not want to 
be a minister. He wants to be a sailor. 
The blood of some old sea-king, dead for 
generations, reddens anew in his veins, and 
impels him irresistibly. Why it lay dormant 
so long, what influences quickened it to life 
in him, none can say. But the fact must be 
noted and respected, or disaster will ensue. 
This round-eyed baby, all dependent now on 
others, is yet as distinct an individual as the 
emperor on his throne. What traits he has 
selected from his numerous ancestors doth 
not yet appear; but the selection is already 
made. The parental part is wisely to cul- 
tivate what exists, not ignore or repress it, 
and cultivate what the father wishes were 
there instead. The parental part is to stand 
in awe before that mysterious and fearful 
thing, a human being. In youth, in matu- 
rity, in old age, it is still fearful; but time 
has incrusted the soul, has developed some- 
what its powers, has given it expression and 
self-direction, has made its features familiar 





to our eyes. The new soul comes fresh from 
the unknown, itself allunknown. This wax- 
en-faced creature with the rounded limbs, 
the flaxen hair, the cooing voice, has been six 
months in this rushing, tumultuous world, 
and has never told us what she thinks of it. 
The lips of him a thousand years dead are 
not more securely sealed than hers. 

When little Harry lay tossed and tortured 
by cruel disease, whither fled in dismay his 
bright and eager mind? Where behind the 
dim and faded eyes lay the forces of thought 
and feeling? Locked in what evil spell 
languished the isolated soul? Torpid, in 
heavy sleep through the early night, the 
midnight clock did not more surely strike 
than the demon of unrest came in upon him 
from the wide outer universe, and drove him 
through the slow, pitiless hours. What sub- 
tile sympathy linked this atom with the stars 
in their courses? What finest cosmic ether 
penetrates all space, and thrills both soul 
and substance? Is mind, then, only refined 
matter? Are we in very deed children of 
the clod? 

“Mamma! mamma!” cries Harry, his 
great eyes clouded, his brow wrinkled with 
displeasure, his whole face set against out- 
rage —“‘ Mamma, are I sparkin’ the girls? 
I want to go play with Bessie Manning, and 
Fanny say I sparkin’ the girls!” 

“Sparkin’ the girls” is evidently some un- 
desirable, unknown quantity to this future 
man, whose boyhood is as yet only evolv- 
ing itself from babyhood. The baby in 
him goes about sucking the other baby’s 
bottle with great delight, while the nascent 
boy is equally and simultaneously delighted 
to stride the yard-stick, which he pictur- 
esquely dubbed his “ straddle-horse.” Nurs- 
ing-bottle in one hand, equine yard-stick in 
the other, he walks along the parting of two 
ways, holding the winsome graces of both. 
Not yet has fallen from him the awful inno- 
cence of infancy; but all his blood bounds 
with the strength and energy of masculine 
vigor. When anew crying-doll is put into 
the tiny hands of the little sister, the boy- 
baby also goes moaning about for “a squeak- 
thing,” and no nomenclature of his matu- 
rity could more happily hit off the clumsy 
directness of the male mind than this name 
he gives to the gutta-percha toy. 

And the little lady who sits throned 
amidst her pillows on the bed, and who, in 
spite of pillows, lunges now this way and 
now that in slow, vague, vain pursuit of 
the “ squeak-thing” that is ever falling from 
her fumbling fingers—this little lady ap- 
proves as unquestionably her right to be- 
long to the oppressed sex. Small notice 
gets she from the other, though when she is 
actually thrust into a man’s face, he will 
look up and say, “ Ah! pretty little girlie!” 
and become immediately reabsorbed in his 
book. When, an hour after, she puts on 
some irresistible new attraction, and he is 
implored to “ look at the little sister,” he re- 
sponds, abstractedly, “ Yes, I did!” as if he 
had given a note of hand to take account of 
stock in her once a day, and had kept his 
bond. For this stoical and monstrous in- 
difference does the little girl show any re- 
sentment? Does she, as the very least of 
her duty, deny acquaintance with this un- 
natural parent, and stare or shriek her spre- 
twinjuria forme? Spiritless, abject, and serv- 
ile specimen of her abject and servile sex! 
Born to be neglected and slighted, because 
she permits slights! Not she! Whenever 
the Grim Grendal enters the room this mis- 
erable little damsel, doomed to be despoiled, 
pockets all her slights, cranes her lovely 
neck, follows the tyrant man with eager, 
delighted eyes, puts forth all her witchery to 
wile him into noticing her, and if my lord 
deigns to hold ont his golden sceptre, all her 
face grows radiant with smiles, and body 
and soul leap with ecstasy. Silly little 
minx! to go into raptures over an indiffer- 
ent wooer! Stupid little Madchen! if only 
you would stand on your dignity, how would 
you bring all the world to your feet! More 
than now? Ah! that I know not! 


“ Bright as the sun your eyes the gazers strike, 
And like the sun they shine on all alike.” 


But is it any harm to the sun that he 
shines on all alike? Has he any the less 
light left in his heaven of heawens? Is it 
not rather his glory and unutterable joy 
that he shines and shines out of his own 
heart, not heeding returns, but flooding the 
wandering worlds with warmth and beauty 
and color and life because it is his nature 
and happiness to give? 

Or does my little lady of the starry eyes 
feel blindly somehow in her ignorant heart 
that she is a fifth wheel in this coach, and 
must justify her existence by rolling smooth- 
ly, since there was no real need of her roll- 
ing at all? Truly she is wise in her gen- 
eration, for MALTHUS himself could not find 
it in his heart to remand her to the blank 
eternities. All she asks is a little food, a lit- 
tle bed, and she flowers to the light, and 
folds at night the purest lily that ever soar- 
ed on slender stalk to greet the gracious 





day. Who shall grudge her the joy of liv- 
ing, when she herself is a living joy? But 
woe is me for the unhappy babies whose life 
is a succession of wails! Wrong, all wrong. 
Babies no more ought to cry than grown 
people. Yet you will hear it said of such 
and such a baby that “the first three months 
of its life it cried all the time,” as if you 
should say it had blue eyes. A baby cries 
because it is unhappy. And the natural 
condition of life is happiness. They start 
out in life—when they start properly—with 
an immense surplus capital of contentment. 
Why,.a baby I wot of has been known to 
wear a needle sticking into her all day and 
never wince. I don’t suppose she knew it 
was a needle. I suppose she thought it was 
the natural feeling to have when you are 
five months old. But, at any rate, she felt 
that life was too short and sweet to sacrifice 
your serenity to a needle. So she smiled 
andsmiled. Cry-babies indeed! Itis some 
ancestral sin or folly or ignorance that clouds 
the sunshine of life’s morning hour. 

But it is the little sister’s evening hour. 
Soft as the petals of the apple blossoms one 
by one fall the gossamer garments, till the 
baby sits clothed upon with her beauty, na- 
ked and unashamed. Oh, but then how she 
frisks and curvets and coos! The caressing 
air, the boundless freedom, set all her nerves 
a-tingle. Then how sweet seem to her her 
tiny toes, if only she could get at them! 
What vigorous dives she makes at hair and 
neck-ties and every thing within or without 
her reach! And presently, while she bounds 
and frolics, overflowing with the joy of life, 
we are aware that the window is darkened, 
and, lo! four little boy-faces pressing against 
the pane and gazing in with wide eyes of 
wonder and admiration at the minute mor- 
sel tossed aloft in a giant’s stalwart arms. 

And the minute morsel leaps and coos 
and crows and kicks with undisguised and 
undiminished exultation till cambric and 
sleep descend upon her, and all the darkened 
world curtains her pepose. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Bilacs. 


Y DEAR LUKE,—I was going up town 
the other morning, and met a friend 
coming down, his honest face beaming with 
health and satisfaction, and an enormous 
bunch of lilac in his button-hole. It was 
a prodigious ornament. I seemed to smell 
him before I well saw him. “Far off his 
coming smelled,” I said, as I saluted him. 
“Yes,” he answered; “’tis fresh and pret- 
ty, isn’t it? Dolly put it in, and said that 
it would keep me sweet all day.” e 
He looked very happy, and a very Birnam 
Wood of blossoms. I thought of my young 
friends in whose dress-coats there is a slip 
of elastic under the button-hole to keep fast 
the delicately blushing tea-rose bud which 
the Cynthia of the minute has inserted. I 
thought of the dainty London gentlemen 
going down town with the neat little nose- 


gay, the pansy, the carnation, and the rose- 


geranium leaf. My friend of the lilac blos- 
soms was a parody of them all. There was 
something preposterous in the great purple 
plume that dangled all over his breast. 
“Tis fresh and pretty, isn’t it?’ he said, 
with a little consciousness, as if he were too 
finely decorated for the occasion. 

But why not? Why not acluster of lilac, 
if a man prefers it, or if there be no tea-rose 
bud handy? You do not object to the color, 
I hope; and you will not deny that it is 
fragrant. It is a good, honest, wholesome 
flower, and Walt Whitman does not disdain 
to mention :t and its frequent home, the 
door-yard. ‘When lilacs last in the door- 
yard bloomed,” he says, showing his just 
feeling for the honest domestic flower. And 
my friend whom I met adorned with it is 
the very man to wear it in ample bloom 
upon his bosom For he, too, is a lilac. I 
could hardly tell whether he wore the flower 
or the flower wore him, so wholly did they 
suit and become each other. However, I 
will not go too fast. Extravagant speed, 
my dear Luke, is conspicuous ill manners 
upon the road. If you are driving or riding, 
you unhandsomely whirl your dust upon 
every body whom you pass. If youare ina 
train, you are defrauded of the landscape. 
If you are talking, nobody can understand 
you, and your personal dignity suffers. If 
you are eating— I am sure you see that 
extravagant speed in travel is ill-mannered. 

Now these splendid spring mornings even 
in the city refresh your memories of the 
country, without doubt. You think of the 
little door-yards before the farm-houses, red, 
with long low roofs and very small win- 
dows, the signs of a cold climate and a long 
winter, and by experience suggesting to-you 
the low rooms, the feather-beds, and the 
mouldy air of the chambers. The men break- 
fasted at five, and have been long away in 
the fields at work. I pity those who are 
weeding the just springing onions and car- 
rots, kneeling on the dry ground, with the 


-on the other side of the fence. 





unclouded sun smiting their backs. And it 
is so still every where! A little clucking of 
hens and the whistle of a thrush, perhaps 
but nothing more. But there, in the little 
door-yard, at each side of the gate, are the 
great lilac-bushes covered with the gener- 
ous blossoms. And beyond, in the garden, 
is a long range of them like vast bouquets 
stuck in the ground, and sweetening the air 
with their full fragrance. I shall not say 
rank fragrance, for it is too spicily pungent 
for such a word. What healthy shiny green 
leaves the huge bushes have! And how 
faithful they are—larger and richer every 
year, and without the least care. Nobody 
waters them, nobody praises them. But with 
the first warm days they visibly begin to set 
their flower-buds, and in early May out they 


, come, making the day sweet and the home 


beautiful. 

And how they take part in the landscape! 
With the apple blossoms, and the dogwood, 
and the “nannyberry,” they make the great 
flower-show of spring. They are not min- 
iatures and cabinet pieces. They are im- 
posing and effective frescoes. They “tell” 
when your delicate tea-rose bud is unnoted. 
And in the door-yards where they bloom 
they always seem to me set as signs. Lilacs 
outside, lilacs inside. No rare, exquisite, 
frail genius here, but homely honesty and 
common-sense, health and the cardinal vir- 
tues. These are sincere, simple, frugal, in- 
dustrious, sober citizens who live in this 
house. Lilacs, you see, in the door-yard. 
For further particulars inquire within. The 
family like these flowers, and phlox, and 
sweet-william. There will be sunflowers 
and hollyhocks about the house later. They 
are the positive flowers. And when the 
mother of the family, who is cooking the 
dinner, wipes her forehead with her apron, 
steps to the door for a breath of air, and see- 
ing the lilacs, breaks off huge bunches of 
them and carries them into the house, put- 
ting them into large blue pitchers and pla- 
cing them upon the table in the sittin’- 
room, she seems to me to be bringing in part 
of the family. 

Therefore when I saw my friend march- 
ing down Broadway with the efflorescence 
of lilac upon his left breast, he seemed to be 
wearing his own order, as it were—the or- 
der of a grand commander of the hearty and 
sturdy virtues. I saw simplicity, honesty, 
vigor, generosity, and the charity that goes 
with good health, advancing toward me. 
How d’ye do, warm hands and feet? How 
are you, clear head? Your servant, true 
heart! The top of the mornin’ to. ye, good 
nature and sweet smile! Come, sordid care 
and close calculation, whisky-skins, shin- 
ning, and sham, make way there for incar- 
nate cheerfulness and robust health! Nerves 
and tea-rose buds, place for the lilac! And 
as my friend shook my hand briskly, and 
said once more, “‘’Tis fresh and pretty, isn’t 
it?’ he passed on; and as I stood and 
watched him I saw the country come to 
town; I saw freshness and sincerity advan- 
cing upon our civic artificiality. As that 
tremendous lilac bobbed along, as it were, 
and the boys laughed and the men smiled 
and the women looked, I seemed to see the 
consecrated rose of faith, the only royal 
fleur-de-lis, the symbol of the ever-new en- 
ergy and fresh inspiration which keep the 
city strong and successful. It is the coun- 
try that comes to town that saves the town. 
It is the natural homely moral prevailing 
over our morbid refinement which keeps our 
life straight. To smell the lilac is to breathe 
our native human air. 

Do you not think that it is so in litera- 
ture also? There are hybrid books, as it 
were, and new varieties and strange crosses 
and fashions and fancies, but the steady old 
standards remain. There will be a passion 
for tulips, perhaps, and fortunes may be 
squandered upon a few bulbs—and the pert 
little beauties are. pretty enough, certainly ; 
but a whole parterre of them is but a brill- 
iant party of dwarfs. You can’t see them 
You can’t 
smell them at all. The dilettanti and the 
expert may enjoy the slight streak of novel- 
ty which discriminates one from another. 
But behold that towering lilac! It fills the 
field with odor and decorates the plain. 
The children going to school gather it glad- 
ly, and in the recess the girls string its blos- 
soms upon threads, weaving flowery and 
fragrant chaplets. Its scent becomes a part 
of their lives, and long, long hereafter, when 
they are famous or infamous, happy or uD- 
happy, one breath of the lilac will restore to 
them unchanged the picture of this day, the 
image of careless and merry youth. 

What else, I say, is the charm of Homer 
but that of the lilac? It is the homely, 
common, obvious character, the simple, man- 
ly virtues, that appeal to us throughout. 
Every line smells of the lilac. It is all post- 
tive, sturdy, familiar. It is not the delight 
of the scholar only and the thinker. I 
know a boy and a girl to whom no book is 
so precious as “Pope’s Homer.” Why not? 
It is all adventure and love and battle. Is 
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there any better fairy story than the Odys- 
sey? What is Chaucer but great clusters 
of lilac? He stands in the door-yard of En- 
glish literature, like a vigorous lilac-bush in 
the May morning, covered with sunshine 
and sweet-smelling flowers. There are tu- 
lips, also— Donne, perhaps Herbert; there 
are exquisite tea-roses and verbenas and 
whatnot. The garden is full of lovely flow- 
ers. But the overpowering fragrance, the 
blossom that blooms undiminished from 
year to year, is the lilac, is Chaucer. Di- 
rect, open, cheerful, spicy, the man who 
fills his memory with plumes and sprays of 
that flower will be attended with visions of 
youth and joy continually. 

When I heard from my young friend Be- 
linda, who passed the last winter in the city 
and has now gone home to the country, that 
she was going to persuade her father to call 
his farm Sylvan Dell and to allow her to 
dig up “ those odious vulgar lilacs,” I need- 
ed no other evidence that she had been so- 
phisticated and a little spoiled in town. 
She was ashamed of the lilacs, and there- 
fore I was ashamed of her. No, no: Belin- 
da, reconsider. The farm isa prettier name 
than Sylvan Dell, and every body knows 
what it means. And the lilac is the honest 
flower that makes the road-side so fragrant 
and beautiful. If it were an exotic shrub 
from Japan, if it needed the nursing of glass, 
and dwindled and shriveled in January, how 
gladly would you cherish it, vainly fancy- 
ing that in so doing you cherished your own 
exclusiveness and superiority! No,no: Be- 
linda, consider the lilac; how healthful, 
how clean, how free from every noxious 
thing! How full of generous life and beau- 
ty and honest fragrance! I could ask for 
you no greater blessing than that it should 
be a true type of you. Do not disdain it. 
King Solomon was sent to the lilies to con- 
sider. Queen Belinda, go you to the lilac 
and learn its lesson. 


Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


TRAVELING DRESSES. 





TRIPED materials are in favor for traveling 

dresses this season. Bayadére stripes across 
the goods are seen in rich camel’s-hair, Algerine, 
and goat’s-hair fabrics; but lengthwise stripes 
prevail in pongees, mohair, and in washing goods, 
such as linen, batiste, and seersucker. Various 
shades of wood brown and dust-color in inch- 
wide stripes of two tints are the first choice 
for traveling suits; after these cool gray shades 
are chosen. The handsomest importations are 
striped India cashmeres or camel'’s-hair cloth of 
light quality. Only: over dresses are made of 
this fabric, and these are usually imported ready- 
made, to be worn over a solid-colored silk skirt 
of the same shade or black. Plain camel's- 
hair without stripes is made into jaunty little 
over-skirts and sleeveless sacques with capes. 
Round braid, fringe, and woolen guipure lace 
of the same shade are the trimmings. Very 
tasteful suits for traveling are also made with 
polonaises of smooth French cashmere, or of 
all-wool delaine in clear gray and sage green 
shades, trimmed with gray guipure lace, and 
rows of guipure insertion set in the garment, 
with the goods cut out beneath it. A black or 
brown silk skirt trimmed plainly with kilt pleat- 
ing completes the costume. 

Less expensive suits are made of striped mo- 
hair and an imitation of goat’s-hair in alternate 
stripes of écru and nut brown; sold for 50 cents 
ayard. These fabrics are very serviceable, as 
they do not rumple, and their smooth surface re- 
pels dust. A simple polonaise, such as the Mar- 
guerite, and a single skirt is the style mdst often 
chosen for these suits. In many cases the skirt 
is a solid color, trimmed with bias striped flounces 
or bands like the polonaise. At the furnishing 
houses such suits cost from $28 to $35. Slight 
ladies who prefer two skirts select the Berlin 
costume with French blouse, two skirts, and a 
sleeveless sacque with cape like that illustrated 
in Bazar No. 18, Vol. V. This suit is com- 
mended for long journeys, like that to Califor- 
nia, as it may be varied and freshened by substi- 
tuting pleated blouses of linen or cretonne for the 
French blouse of the dress material. 

For short excursions during the summer the 
pale buff snits of last year will be superseded by 
costumes of deeper tints—flax gray, tea-color, 
and wood browns. When made of batiste these 
are of solid color, richly wrought in tamboured 
work, or trimmed with insertions and edgings 
of Suipure;- simpler batiste suits have white 
Stripes, and are ornamented with rows of side 
pleating, or else bias bands piped with white. 
Linens are most stylish when striped at inter- 
vals with a deeper shade than the ground, or 
with black. Whole suits are made of these 
fabrics, but ladies economically disposed pur- 
chase merely a polonaise to wear with dark silk 
skirts. The fabrie costs 3714 cents a yard, and 
the Marguerite Dolly Varden polonaise is the 
model for the garment. ‘The lowest-priced po- 
lonaises found. ready-made at the furnishing 
houses are those of gray glazed linen sold for 
$7 50. Suits of seersucker—a sort of gingham 
with stone gray and bluish grounds striped with 
white—are simply and neatly made with a grace- 
ful polonaise and ruffled skirt. These suits 


wash and wear well, and cost from $11 to $15. 
The talma is the most convenient extra wrap 

for travelers, as it is easily put off and on. If 

not made of the dress material it should be of 


colored cloth simply braided and fringed. $12 
buys a stylish talma. Linen dusters or over- 
alls, large enough to cover the entire suit and 
protect it from dust, are made of thick ‘“‘ blay 
linen,” and sold for $6. Gray is the best color. 
The shape is precisely like that of the water- 
proof cloak illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. 
IV. The cape is scalloped and bound with lin- 
en. Large pearl buttons fasten the entire front. 

Shade hats of thick, coarse-looking Mackinaw 
and Rough-and- Ready straw will be worn for 
traveling this season. For very young ladies 
these are of sailor shape with upturned brim, 
trimmed with a band of sage green, plum-color, 
or nut brown ribbon, with a curled ostrich tip 
far back oh the left side. The Rubens flat, with 
wider brim turned up on one side, and the cooly, 
shaped like an inverted bowl, are also worn. 
With very dressy traveling suits turquoise silk 
hats, and fine colored straws matching the cos- 
tume, are worn in the new shapes that serve both 
as bonnets and round hats. ‘The favorite veil is 
of gray grenadine, a square, sometimes edged 
with ‘'om Thumb fringe, thrown over the bon- 
net, with one point falling low in front, while the 
other three corners are fastened back over the 
chignon with a jet or shell dagger. Undressed 
kid gloves with long wrists, fastened by three 
buttons, are selected for traveling gloves: price 
$2 a pair. A wide Marie Antoinette frill of 
white cambric, or else the standing English collar 
of linen, completes the costume. If a silk cravat 
is used it should be white, or else some quiet color 
that will not be conspicuous. 


VARIETIES FOR TOURISTS. 


Red Russia leather is in favor at present for 
many articles useful to tourists, such as bags, 
belts, fans, and the walking-stick handle of um- 
brellas. ‘There is also a fancy to suspend things 
from the belt, and chatelaine hooks are shown 
for fans, bags, vignettes, and parasols. A chat- 
elaine bag and belt of red Russia leather, large 
enough to hold the porte-monnaie and handker- 
chief, costs $9. When larger bags are required 
for toilette articles, the inexpensive canvas bags 
bound with Russia leather are chosen. Those 
of American make cost from $4 to $7, accord- 
ing to size. Shawl-straps of pale leather with a 
handle are from $1 25 to $2. Compact oblong 
cases for writing materials are nicely furnished, 
and sold for $5 75 in red Russia, or for $11 in 
wood brought from the Mount of Olives. Large 
nécessaires of the fragrant leather, with many 
pockets for toilette articles, are $7 or $8. Pocket 
nécessaires for gentlemen are of dark leather, 
with tiny glass, scissors, and shell mustache- 
comb and tweezers: price $2 90. Circular 
boxes for collars were shown in three sizes of 
Russia leather, and of canvas with Russia trim- 
mings. A beautiful box for jewels has gilt hand- 
les and a secret drawer of satin-wood. The 
traveler's drinking cup is of clear, thick glass, 
in a red leather case; of different sizes, it costs 
from $1 75 to $3. An improved inkstand for 
tourists is red Russia, with gilt top, and in ad- 
dition a tray for pens. ‘This is small enough to 
be carried in the pocket, and costs from $1 25 
to $2 25. Ladies’ hand-mirrors of French plate- 
glass in leather frames cost from $3 to $5. A 
small shaving-glass for gentlemen is inclosed in 
an olive-wood case: $7 25. For European trav- 
elers is a pair of candlesticks that screw togeth- 
er, to be carried in a bag or the pocket: price $2 
a pair. 


POINT RUSSE EMBROIDERY, ETC. 


Ladies going into the country supply them- 
selves with fanciful needle-work with which to 
while away rainy mornings and the leisure 
hours of long summer days. The favorite ca- 
price this summer is for the point Russe em- 
broidery introduced by the Bazar two or three 
years ago, and profusely illustrated since. It 
is very easily done, censisting of simple back 
stitches and- chain stitch on cloth; applications 
of velvet complete most patterns. It is used for 
lambrequins for brackets, mantel-shelves, dra- 
peries for wall baskets and carriage baskets, ta- 
ble-covers, round mats for flower pots, afghans, 
and babies’ blankets. Sets of draperies for a 
basket are sold in scarlet, blue, or white cloth, 
with one piece embroidered and the others 
stamped, for $4 or $5. From $5 to $12 is 
charged for designing an afghan, according to 
the application. 

Quantities of guipure lace-work are also in 
store for summer mornings on the piazza, and 
many pretty things will be made of the honey- 
comb or waffle canvas, ornamented with quaint 
designs in colored Saxony yarn done in simple 
darning stitches. The toilette sets are shown 
commenced, and are quite inexpensive, as the 
canvas costs from 50 cents to $1 50 a yard. 
Slipper cases are made of Marseilles and Java 
canvas braided; there are also cases for night 
dresses, stamped with a border and Good-Night 
in the middle. Ladies seem to be growing too 
indolent for the old-time embroidery that it was 
once the fashion to copy from a pattern. Deal- 
ers say that the stripes for Oriental chairs, lam- 
brequins, slippers, and the pretty light screens 
most sold are those that have the design com- 
pleted, merely requiring to be filled in with cross 
stitches of one color for a background. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Thick repped belts embroidered with fine jet 
are worn with blouse-waists. ‘They are usually 
fastened by a jet buckle. 

Swiss muslin hats for children and young girls 
are made on a stiff net frame. The prettiest 
have a succession of fluted ruffles, with the cen- 
tre finished by an Alsacian bow of the muslin 
edged with Valenciennes. 

Very small figures are now preferred for Dol- 
ly Varden polonaises. The prettiest for sum- 
mer evening wear are of white foulard with pink 





rose-buds. A blue or rose-colored silk vest is 


now worn with them, and bows to match are on 
the elbows. ‘The edge of the garment is scal- 
loped and finished with fringe of the prevalent 
color and white. 

The black lace scarfs most fashionable this 
season are of plain net without dots, made very 
long, and finished on the edges with Spanish 
blonde lace. ‘This lace when used on scarfs 
and veils should be carefully appliquéd, instead 
of being sewed on in the ordinary way. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstTaBLE, & Co.; A. T. 
Srewart & Co.; A. Sevia; and A. L, Ca- 
RILLO. 





PERSONAL. 


OF the eight bishops of the M. E. Church just 
elected, Bishop Bowman is fifty-four, born in 
Pennsylvania, and a graduate of Dickinson Col- 
lege. For many years he has been president of 
Asbury University, Indiana, and is a very brill- 
iant a orator.—Bishop Harris is fifty-four, 
bornin Ohio. He commenced to preach at nine- 
teen. After spending some years as teacher and 
professor in educational institutions, he was in 
1860 elected Assistant Missionary Secretary, 
which place he has held to the present time.— 
Bishop Foster, born in Ohio, is fifty-two, and 
entered the ministry at the early age of seven- 
teen. His preaching attracted so much atten- 
tion that he was appointed to some of the im- 
portant churches in Cincinnati. In 1850 he was 
transferred to this city. On the establishment 
of Drew Seminary he was elected a professor, 
and on the death of Dr. M‘CLinTock succeeded 
to the presidency of that institution. He is es- 
teemed for ability as a preacher and fine admin- 
istrative qualities.—Bishop WILEy is forty-seven, 
and a Pennsylvanian. After graduating in med- 
icine he entered the ministry, went to China as 
a missionary, served five years, returned, and 
four years later was chosen president of Pen- 
nington Seminary, New Jersey, and afterward 
editor of The Ladies’ Repository, which position 
henowholds. He is a fine platform speaker and 
forcible writer.—Bishop MERRILL is an Ohioan, 
forty-seven years old, and entered the ministry 
at twenty-one. He wassoon appointed presiding 
elder, where he displayed great discrimination 
and judgment. ith the exception of four 
years as editor of the Western Christian Advocate, 
his whole ministerial life has been spent as an 
itinerant preacher, and he is regarded as a beau 
ideal in that ——— ANDREWS, a 
New Yorker, is forty-seven. After acting for 
nine years as president of the Oneida Conference 
Seminary, at Cazenovia, he was transferred to 
Brooklyn, where he has officiated for eight 
years. He has high ability as a preacher and 
administrator.—Bishop Haven is a Massachu- 
setts man, fifty-one years old, and as editor of 
Zion’s Herald is known as one of the most ad- 
vanced of ‘liberal’? Methodists, especially on 
the right of women to preach the Gospel. He 
is a solid-looking, able man, strong preacher, 
with the genialest of tempers, and one of the 
most , men in the Church.—Bishop PEcK 
is a New York man, aged sixty-one. Besides 
doing his full share in the itineracy, he has 
done some work as an author, and is now 
sei of the Board of Trustees of Syracuse 

niversity, which has a large real estate and an 
endowment of over $500,000. 

—Apropos of Herr BuLow, who is coming 
over to us in autumn, all musical critics are 
warned against saying, ‘‘ Man wants but little 
Herr Bulow, nor wants that little long.” 

—The Czar is reported to be again subject to 
fits of profound melancholy. Tar hours to- 
gether he occupies himself in solitary walks, or 
remains shut up in his room, where he sees no 
one. The mystical ideas by which he has for 
some years been possessed have obtained great 
influence over his mind, and according to the 
testimony of those who have had opportunities 
of judging, his mental powers are seriously af- 
fected. 

—Father CLEVELAND, of Boston, should he 
survive until the 21st of June, will be one hun- 
dred years old. His health, however, is very 
precarious, and his friends greatly fear that he 
will not be able to round off his century. His 
mind is clear and active as ever. 

—The woman suffrage question has come to 
grief in the British Parliament for the present, 
the members voting for it being fewer in num- 
ber than last year. One of the principal speech- 
es against it was by Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, 
author of a fairy book published by HarPer & 
BROTHERS, who said the bill should be called a 
bill ‘* to add to the duties, burdens, and respon- 
sibilities of women.’’ But it was Mr. Dowse, 
the Attorney-General for Ireland, who said the 
funniest things. This learned gentleman never 
fails to be comic. His Irish accent alone sets 
some folks off laughing, and the drollery of his 
look and the oddity of his movements are so 
—_ fresh incitements to mirth. A previous 
speaker had alluded to the reign of Queen ANNE 
being so distinguished for arts and literature. 
No doubt, observed Mr. Dowsg, that was the 
— age of English literature, but ‘he 
had yet to learn that JosEPH ADDISON was a 
great writer because Queen ANNE was a woman ; 
and if it came to that, the word ‘ Augustine 
was derived from Augustus, not Augusta.’ 
It was because by this bill they would be drift- 

ing into an age of female lord chancellors, fe- 
male attorney-generals, female Speakers and 
members of Parliament, that he should vote 
against it. He was well aware that many a 
judge had been an old woman, but ‘‘it did not 
follow that every old woman should be a judge.” 

—Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio, is allowed to be one 
of the best-looking men in Congress, a good de- 
bater, full of good humor—in fact, jolly—yet 
one of the hardest-working men ini the House. 
Cox, of this city, is the wittiest of the members, 
is a general favorite, and has troops of friends 
on both sides of the House. He is quick and 
rapid in his movements, and has a habit of put- 
ting his arm around a fellow’s neck whom he 
likes with such an affectionate manner that one 
feels instinctively drawn toward him. Near 
Cox is General FarNswortH, of Illinois, be- 
tween whom and General BUTLER there is bit- 
ter feud. An amusing incident occurred not 
long ago, when these gentlemen were appoffited 
tellers to take a vote. An audible titter greeted 
the announcement, necks were stretched, and 
busi was pended to watch the result of 
the meeting. They finally marched down to 








their places, but failed to observe the usual 





courtesy of shaking hands. A member, anxious 
for fun, called the Speaker’s attention to the 
fact, but the omission was not noticed by him, 
and the matter passed off without ascene. Mr. 
FARNSWORTH is one of the ablest men in Con- 
gress. He is a ready debater—never writes his 
speeches. One of the Globe reporters has said 
that General FaRNSWORTH’s speeches never have 
to be corrected or altered; are always printed 
just as delivered. 

—The — member of the diplomatic 
body at Washington is Don Joaquin Gopoy, of 
Chili, a very pleasant, sprightly gentleman, who 
has represented his —- four years. e is 
a lawyer by profession, and has gone home on 
leave for the purpose of returning with a bride 
—a Peruvian lady, to whom he has long heen at- 
tached. 

—Admiral INGLEFIELD, naval attaché of the 
British legation at Washington, has a fine stand- 
ing in the service, and is said to be one of the 
very first who rallied around the north pole, 
He is a middle-aged gentleman, fond of society, 
ogy in the dance with zest, and is quite popu- 

ar. 

—Although most of the original writers of 
Punch have passed away, the present contribu- 
tors, with SHIRLEY Brooks, the editor, at their 
head, dine together every Wednesday, and keep 
up the old traditions. Hokack MAyYHEw, re- 
cently deceased, made the Index from the first 
and continued it to his end. His aquiline feat- 
ures, bright eyes, long white hair, and lank 
body, were familiar to Tacsers people. He had 
a passion for colors in his dress, and his velvet 
collars, showy waistcoats, and patent -leather 
boots were sometimes ‘ prodigious.” He was 
sparing in his expenditures, and his father, in 
his will, recognized the fact. Horace received 
his portion without conditions. JosHua May- 
HEW, the father, was a solicitor in large prac- 
tice. It is told of him that he was once lament- 
ing to DoveLas JERROLD some particular loss. 
“*Tt’s all gone,” said he—‘“‘ all gone to the dev- 
il.” ‘*Never mind,” said JERROLD, consoling- 
ly; ‘you'll get it back when you die.” 

—Col. Harry B. Ransom, of Clarence, Erie 
County, who died last week, was the first white 
male child born within the bounds of the “ Hol- 
land Purchase,’’ and resided in the place of his 
birth (Clarence) all the years of his life, which 
were seventy-two. The ‘Holland Purchase” 
embraced nearly all the territory of Western 
New York contained in the Eighth Judicial Dis- 
trict—a territory now inhabited by nearly a mill- 
ion of people. 

—Mr. A. M. Hotsrook, for many years one 
of the editors and proprietors of the New Or- 
leans Picayune, has induced Miss Exiza J. PuEL- 
vANT to change her ‘local habitation and her 
name,”’ and become Mrs. HoLBrook. She is a 
lady of literature, and is known to persons who 
read as ‘‘ Pearl River.” 

—The Japanese young girls who were sent to 
this country to be educated are now in Washing- 
ton, and will there for the present remain. They 
learn quickly, are very studious, obedient, and 
tractable, and set a very good example in de- 
portment to the Washington young ladies. They 
are quite self-possessed in their manners, and 
impress strangers favorably by their lady-like 
ways and quick perception. The eldest carries 
on conversation in English very well; but she 
thinks there are a great many Charlies in this 
country, and that we talk very fast. They not 
only have become accustomed to the American 
style of dress, but like it, though they do make 
such little blunders as wearings things upside 
down and inside out. 

—Apropos of the Methodist clergy who just 
now pervade New York and Brooklyn, they do 
not have quite such rough work as WESLEY did. 
It is mentioned in TYERMAN that ‘‘at Hepton- 
stall an attorney endeavored to interrupt by re- 
lating low and threadbare stories; but the peo- 
ple cut him short by carrying him quietly away.”” 

—There died at Paterson, on the 17th ult., 
.Miss SaraH Cort, at the ripe age of ninety- 
one. She is said to have organized the first 
Sunday-school in the United States. Her orig- 
inal idea was to teach the mill-boys to read and 
write, and from this resulted the Sunday-school 
as it now is. She had resided in Paterson for 
seventy-eight years. 

—On the first day of May last the widow of 
ex-President TYLER and her young daughter and 
infant grandchild were baptized and received 
ws the Roman Catholic Church at Georgetown, 


—George Sand says, and, like Toodles, says it 
“boldly,’? that her seventy-five volumes have 
paid her on an average $10,000 each. This, 
mind you, is exclusive of her plays, which have 
brought her in $80,000. 

—Mr. E. PesHINneE SMITH, who, from the State 
Department at Washington, went to Japan to 
look into and reorganize the legal bureau of 
the foreign department of that government, had - 
an interview recently with the very Mikado him- 
self. This potentate Mr. 8. describes as having 
a pale, intelligent, but somewhat effeminate, di- 
vinity-student look. He stared so ees | into 
Mr. 8.’s face that he could not take a good look 
at him without apparent disrespect, and would 
not know him in the street. e wore a long, 
straight feather on his head. The people are 
polite to the nobility but not servile, and what 
we would call an excess of courtesy marks the 
— of all classes, from the laborer to the 

ord. 

—The Marquis de Noailles, just appointed 
minister of France to the United States, is a 
man of marked ability and a thorough repub- 
lican. He was a on opponent of Louis 
NAPOLEON, and exposed many of the “‘ ways that 
were dark’’ of that unscrupulous potentate. He 
is descended from one of the oldest families in 
France, several of his ancestors having distin- 

uished themselves in the public service. It 
had been announced that JuLES Ferry was to 
be the appointee, but that gentleman has been 
given the mission to Greece. 

—Mr. Pueston, well known in the business 
circles of New York, and now a member of the 
firm of Jay Cooke, M‘CuLocu, & Co., is a Con- 
servative candidate for the British Parliament for 
Devonport. The London Standard says: ‘‘ Mr. 
PuLgston, who has returned to ey and after 
many years’ residence in the United States, will 
be a valuable acquisition to the House of Com- 
mons at a time when British and American in- 
terests are daily becoming more closely associa- 
ted, and when it becomes really a matter of im- 
portance to find an authoritative exponent in 





the House of the feelings and opinions of the 
American people.” 
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Crochet Tobacco 
Pouch. 


Tuts tobacco pouch 
is worked in sc. (single 
crochet) with saddler’s 
silk of different colors, 
which are given in the 
description of symbols, 
and with gold thread. 
AAA The top of the pouch is 

RAN edged with lace, through 
which fine silk cord is 


sels of silk in different 
colors and gold thread, 
and a lining of fine 
leather, complete the pouch. Begin the latter with the lace on the upper 
edge, working with violet silk a foundation of 150 ch. (chain stitch), which 
are closed in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch). On this crochet with violet silk 
five rounds of transposed dc. (double crochet), always alternately 1 dc., 
1 ch, ; with the latter pass over I st. (stitch); then two rounds of sc. with 
violet silk also, then forty-five 
rounds in the design given by 
Fig. 48, Supplement, observing 
the description of symbols. For 
each symbol of the design work 
1 se. In changing colors al- 
ways work off the last stitch of 
one color with the thread of 
the next color, and carry on 
the discontinued thread on the 
under side. Now follow two 
rounds of violet silk; widen 4 
st. in these two rounds so that 
the last round counts 154 st. 
In the following, 55th, round 
begin the star figure of the bot- 
tom, and crochet as follows: 
* 2 st. gold, 12 st. violet, and 
repeat ten times from *. In 
the following rounds we shall 
make no further mention of 
‘repeat from >,” which is 
done as a matter of course; at 
the end of each round the de- 
sign of the next round should 
be observed. 56th round.— 
* 4 st. gold, the middle 2 of 
which are worked on the 2 gold 
st. of the preceding round, and 
the outer 2 each on the violet 
st. before and after these, 10 violet. 57th round.—x* 6 gold, the middle 
4 of these on the 4 gold of the preceding round, 8 violet. 58th round.— 
* 8 gold, 6 violet. 59th round.— > 4 gold, 2 black, 4 gold, 4 violet; the 
2 black should come on the middle 2 of the 8 gold of the preceding round, 
and each 4 gold of this 
roundare brought | st. fur- 
ther outside. 6Uth round. 
—x*4 gold, 4black,4 gold, 
2 violet; the 4 gold are 
also brought 1 st. further 
outsideeach. 61st round. 
—x* 7 gold, the middle 


Fig. 1.—Dressinc-Case.—CLoseD. 


TRAVELING-PURSE. 


For pattern and design see Supplement. 
PalNo. VIL., Figs. 36 and $1 P 





Fig. 3.—Srction or EMBROIDERY FOR 
Dresstnc-Case.—FUu tv Size. 


run for closing it. Tas- . 


Fig. 1.—Uspreitta anp Parasot TRAVELING-CASE. 


stitches ; in working the 
latter always pass over 
1 violet of the preceding 
round, Then work two 
more rounds, alternately 
1 gold, 1 violet, in doing . 
which pass over every 
second following st. in 
the preceding round; 
finally, 1 more gold 
round, which closes the 
opening. Crochet with 
gold thread, turning the 
pouch downward, one 
round of sc, on the fifth te 
de. round of the lace; GENTLEMAN’S TRAVELING OR SMOKING Cap. 
then one round of bar __ For pattern see Supplement, No. 1V., Figs, 25-27, 
scallops on the founda- 

tion st. of the pouch, as follows: 1 sc. on the next ch. between 2 de., * 2 de. 
3 ch. and 2 de. on the following ch., 1 sc. on the next ch. ; repeat from xg 
Finally, line the pouch with leather, run two silk cords crosswise through 
the third round of de. on the upper edge, and set on the silk tassels as 
shown by the illustration. : 






































Dressing-Case, 
Figs. 1-3, 

Tus useful dressing-case 
is made of gray suil-cloth 
and maroon enameled cloth 
(the latter forms the lining), 
bound with maroon silk, 
and ornamented in point 
Russe embroidery with ma- 
roon saddler’s silk. To make 
the dressing-case cut, first, 
for the outer cover of gray 
sail-cloth one piece twenty- 
five inches and three-quar- 
ters long and ten inches and 
seven-eighths wide, and for 
the lining cut a piece of en- 
ameled cloth of the same 
width, but only fifteen inches 
and a quarter long. Having 
worked the embroidery on 
the outer material with the 
help of the illustrations, and 
set a band of double enam- 
eled cloth an inch and a 
quarter long crosswise on 
the middle, stitch a double strip of enameled cloth two inches wide, which 
has first been furnished with cross bands of the same material at regular 
intervals, as shown by Fig. 2, and bound on the sides with braid, length- 
wise through the middle of the lining. On the right end of this strip sew 
a strap of double enameled cloth twenty-one inches and three-quarters 
long and an inch anda 
quarter wide, which is 
pointed on the ends and 
bound with braid all 
around; this strap is 
run through underneath 
the cross bands, and 
serves to hold the dif- 
ferent toilette utensils, 








CrocHET 
Toxsacco 







For design see 


Supplement. 
No. tk, Fig. 48. 
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Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED SHAWL-STRAP. 
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Cottar Box with Cover OF PLAITED 
Corp.—[See Page 400.] 





Fig. 2.—SrecTion oF EMBROIDERY FOR 
UMBRELLA AND Parasot CaseE.—FUuLv Size. 


of which comes on the 
first of the 2 violet in the 
preceding round, pass 
over the second violet, 
after the 7 gold work 6 
black, the middle 4 com- 
ing on the 4 black of the 
preceding round. 62d 
round. — * 5 gold on the 
middle 5 of the 7 gold, 
8 black. 638d round.— 
* 6 gold, brought out 
1 st. further on each side 
of the 5 gold in the pre- 
ceding round, and pass- 
ing over the second of the 5 gold, thus narrowing 1 st., then 6 black. 64th 
round.—>* 3 gold, 2 violet, 3 gold, 4 black; the 3 gold on both sides of the 
6 gold are each brought out 1 st. further, and the 2 violet come ‘ 

on the middle 2 gold. 65th round.—>* 38 gold, 3 violet, 3 gold, 
2 black; the 3 gold on 
both sides are each 
brought 1 st. further 
outside, and in 
working the 3 vio- 
let pass over 1 vio- 
let of the preced- 
ing round. 66th 
round. — * 6 
gold, the mid- 
dle 2 of which 
come on the 2 
black of the pre- 
ceding round, 
and each of 
the remainder 
come on 1 gold, 





Fig. 2.—Srction oF EMBROIDERY FOR 
SHAWL-StRAP.—FUuLL Size. 





Fig. 1.—Emprorp- 

ERED Twine Cay- 

vas TRAVELING-Bep.—CLosrp. 

For design see ego No. XXIL, 
rig. 












round. — * 4 


TRAVELING WALL-POCKET. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 28-33. 


gold on the middle 4 of the 6 gold in the preceding 
round, 6 violet, pass over 1 violet of the preceding 
round. 68th round.—* 2 gold on the middle 2 of 
the 4 gold, 7 violet, pass over 1 violet of the preceding 
round. Now follow six rounds more, in each of which 
crochet 2 gold on the 2 gold of the preceding round, 
and between these the requisite number of violet 


AVBHRK Are: 


Fig. 2.—Dresstnc-Case.—OPpen. 





Fig. 2.—EmMBroipEeRED ‘Twine Canvas TRAVELING- 
e Bep.—Open. 
- For design see Supplement, No. XXII., Fig. 94. 


5 violet. 67th poctsrisss= 





as shown by Fig. 2. 
Baste the lining thus 
formed on the wrong side 
of the material intended 
for the outer cover, so 
that on both ends an 
equal space is left free 
for the pockets, which 
are sewed on afterward. 
Thelatter are made thus: 
Cut, first, for the back 
and flap in one piece of 
enameled cloth a piece 
ten inches and seven- 
eighths wide and eight 





Fig. 3.—Borper ror SHawi-Strar.—Arr t- 
CATION AND Poryt Russe EMBROIDERY. 
Fuuw Size. 


inches and seven-eighths deep, then cut for the cover of the flap a piece of sail- 
cloth of the'same width and three inches and seven-eighths deep. Round off the 
material and lining of each flap on both outer corners as shown by 


together, 


Fig. 2, furnish the material with embroidery as shown by Figs. 2 
and 3, and baste it on the lining. Bind the flap of each piece 
with braid on the outer edge, and furnish it with a pointed flap 
of enameled cloth four inches 
long as shown by Fig. 2. For 
the front of each pocket cut 
of sail-cloth and enameled 
cloth two pieces each fourteen 
inches and sev- 
en-eighths wide 
and four inches 
and a half deep, 
baste the mate- 
rial and lining 
cut 
out a piece two 
inches square 
on both corners 
of one of the 
longer sides of 
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EMBROIDERED ‘TRAVELTNG-Bac. 


each pocket in order to form the soufflet, and sew the 
edges of each slit together on the under side. Bind 
each pocket with braid on the upper edge, set a band 
of double enameled cloth on the middle, and sew the 
pockets, excepting the upper edge, on the back pre- 
viously made. In doing this the front should. form an 
inner fold one inch from the seam made by sewing 1 
on, and an outer fold one inch from the inner fold, 
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thus forming the soufflet. 
Sew both pockets on the in- 
side of the dressing-case as 
shown by the illustration ; 
the part which forms the flap 
is stitched on the dressing- 
case three inches and seven- 
eighths from the outer edge. 
Finally, sew a piece of mate- 
rial and lining fourteen inch- 
; es and a half long and four 
Fig. 3.—Srction or Borper FoR inches and a half wide, which 
WINDOW-SCREEN.—FUuLtL SIzE. has first been rounded off on 

two corners as shown. by Fig. 

2, ornamented with embroidery, and bound with braid excepting on one 
straight side, on both sides of the dressing- 
case between the pockets. Bind the outer 
edge of the dressing-case. A strap of 






means of colored cord or silk. 
Then execute the bead-work 
with string beads, No. 3, which 
have been strung on fine 
thread, and work, first, the 
foundation figures with beads 
in three shades of red, then 
the diamond foundation with 
crystal beads, and, finally, the 
border with red beads in two 
shades; for the border seven 
holes of the netted foundation Fig. 5.—SrcTION OF BorvER FOR 
should be left free all along WINDOW-SCREEN.—FULL Size. 
the outer edge. For the foun- 
dation figures, each of which covers 13 squares (netted holes), begin each 
with the outer square at the left. Fasten the work- 
, ing thread to the corresponding point, take up 6 b. 
anahie enameled elothe furnished: with (beads) of the lightest shade of red, lay them 
a buckle is slipped through the band Ee : . : upward underneath the square referred to, 
on the outside of the dressing- , | a 3 yy, re 4 draw the thread up from the under side 
case, and serves to close it. “eee b ss . &£ ; aif : annie, ,_ around the upper cross-bar of the square 
ies: i 2 zi j ‘ € 5.3 ‘ and back through the 6 b., pass the 
needle from the upper to the un- 
der side around the lower cross- 
bar, take up 6 b., lay 
them underneath the same 
square, fasten them as be- 
fore, and repeat this until 
the square is filled with 
three rows of beads. Aft- 
er the third row of beads wind the 
thread several times about the 
vertical left bar of the next square 
diagonally below, take up 6 b. of the 
lightest, 6 b. of the second, and again 
6 b. of the lightest shade of red, lay them 
upward in a straight direction underneath the 
next three netted squares, carry the thread 
over the netted bars back through the 18 b., 
; so.that 6 b. come inside of each netted square, 
Fig. 6.—FounpDa- and work two more similar rows of beads; 
TION FoR WIN- ‘again wind the working thread around the 
DOW-SCREEN. _ next netted bar straight below, fill the next 
Fun SIzeE. five netted squares with three rows of 30 b. 
each, observing Fig. 2, which gives a foun- 
2 dation figure and a section of the foundation in full size, and 
Tm... continue in a similar manner until the figure is completed. 
fe. oly Fig. 4.—Leatner-work Having worked all the foundation figures as shown by Fig. 1, 
i 6% - LEAF FoR FLower-pot work the foundation with crystal beads.. The bead diamonds 

































Hanging Flower-pot 
Screen, Figs. 1--6. 
Tus flower - pot 
screen is made of 
brown varnished wick- 
er-work, lined with 
brown carriage leath- 
er, and trimmed with flow- 
ers and leaves of the same. 
The illustration, Fig. 2, 
shows the flower-pot screen with- =4 
out the trimming. The back of 
the screen is twenty-two inches high, 
and the upper circumference is twenty- 
three inches and a quarter. To make 
the leaves shown by Fig. 4 cut, first, of 
carriage leather and brown muslin lining 
a requisite number of separate pieces Fig. 2. 
(seventeen in the original) from Fig. 38, _FounDATION 
Supplement, join the material and lining ¥oR WIN- 
on the outer edge, and through the mid- Dow-SCREEN.~ 
dle of each leaf form three cross pleats, Fut Size, 
bringing: X on @, and one lengthwise 
pleat on the under edge, bringing X on @ also. For 
the flower shown by Fig. 3 cut of carriage leather and 
muslin three pieces each from Fig. 40, Supplement, and Fig, 6. -LEaATHER-WoRK 
two pieces from Fig. 41, gather each of these on the [ear ror FLOWER-POT 


















Fig. 1.—Haneinc FLower-por 
ScrEeN.—PLaiteD BasKET, WITH 
LEATHER-WORK FLOWERS. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIIL., 
Figs. 38-42, 































straight edge to a width of half an inch, join the separate ScrEEN. ScrEEN. are worked like those of the foundation figures, beginning at the 
leaves, observing illustration Fig. 3, and cover the seam —_ yoy pattern see Supplement, For pattern see Supplement, top, however, and working in slanting, connected rows in the 
made by doing this with a carriage leather button. In- No. VIIL., Fig. 39. No. VIIL., Fig. 38. direction from left to right, see Fig. 4.. One row of netted 


squares remains free between every two slanting rows of the 
bead diamonds. The border is worked, like the 
foundation figures and foundation, with crystal 
beads and with the two lighter shades of red beads 
as shown by Fig. 3. In order to pass from one 
scallop to the next in working the bead scallops, 
bring the working thread partly through the bead 
rows of the diamonds and partly around the bars 


stead of the flower shown by Fig. 3, that shown by Fig. 5 

may be used. Cut the leaves of the lat- 
ter from Fig. 42, Supplement, lay the 
straight edge of each leaf in two pleats, 
and in the middle of the flower fasten a 
puff of carriage leather. Instead of the 
leaves Fig. 4, those of Fig. 6 may be 
used. The latter are cut from Fig. 39, 
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Supplement, and are laid in a box-pleat : of the netted foundation. Instead of the 
on the under edge. Bae 2 cig foundation figure and border shown by 
, SCREEN. Figs. 2 and 3, Figs. 5 and 6 may be used. 

Netted and Bead Window-Screen, _WitHoUT The diamonds a worked like those of 
Figs. 1-6. TRIMMING. the former designs, and the scallops are 

Tuts pretty window-screen is an imita- fastened to the knots of the netted founda- 


tion of glass mosaic, and consists of a netted founda- | tion by the working thread. Thus the number of 
tion which is fastened in a frame of four polished black | beads required for the whole scallop are not taken up at 
cane bars. To make the window-screen work, first, | once, but only as many as the scallop counts to the next knot 
with medium-sized thread on a netting mesh three- | (see Figs. 5 and 6); then wind the thread once about the 
quarters of an inch in circumference a square founda- | knot, passing the needle from the upper to the under side, 
tion of the requisite size. Begin on one corner with a | draw it up from the under side through the last b. taken up; 
foundation of 2 st. (stitch), always going back and | now take up the middle b. of the scallop, fasten to the next 
forth, and widening 1 st. at the end of every round. | knot, pass the thread through the last b., and take up the 
Continue in this manner until the last round counts 1 st. | remaining b. of the scallop. Trim the completed window- Fig. 5.—LeatHer-workK FLOWER 





Fig. PS rca FLOWER FOR more thanthenum- | screen with bows of calored silk ribbon. FoR FLowrER-PoT SCREEN. 
LOWER-POT SCREEN. ber of holes desired a ° For pattern see Supplement, No, VIII. 
For pattern see Supplement, on each side of the | Netted Guipure Square for setting together . "a . 
No. VIIL., Figs. 40 and 41. - foundation; then overs, etc. 
aaa work one round Tue foundation of the 


without widening, | square is worked in 
C and again work the | straight netting with 
b FU he a 1 Me : same number of | white thread, and orna- 






















































































































































































: “ acne *s rounds as before, | mented in point de toile 
narrowing 1 st. at | and point de reprise in 
it the end of each | the design shown by the 
Sar round, however. | illustration. Stretch 
: f Stretch the finished | bars for the wheels, and 
i = ir foundation tightly | wind thread around 
E in the frame of the | them as shown by the 
aie window-screen by | illustration. ; 
\ ft 
ft ann | 
! Spat ; mA \ | \ 
E VA ; 
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Fig. cee AND BEap * Fig. 4.—MAnner oF MAKING Beab NETTED GUIPURE SQUARE FOR SETTING TOGETHER COVERS, ET@. 
i a i Figures oN Netrep FounDaATION. Fou Size. 
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YOUNGER? 
A BIRTHDAY SONG TO MY WIFE. 


Youncer? yes, but then not elung to 
With the love that folds you now— 
Then, when those eyes first I sung to, 
When unlined was that dear brow. 
Then perhaps that step was lighter ; 
Let Time take all it can claim; 
Still our love but burns the brighter, 
Still our hearts are all the same. 


Older? yes, but only dearer, 
Loved more deeply with each day ; 
Nay, your beauty grows but clearer 
As its radiance fades away. 
Older? dearer with each morrow, 
Dearer through all joy, all pain, 
Deeplier loved through smiles and sorrow, 
And hopes shared, if hoped in vain. 


What have years the power of taking? 
What has time the might to harm? 

To these fond eyes is it making 
Aught it changes lose a charm ? 

Touched alone to something rarer, 
Beauty into beauty dies, 

Chan to what is holier, fairer, 
Dearer to these doting eyes. 


Can I in those eyes be gazing, 
And see not how years have given 
Less of earth for my fond praising, 
But, oh! how much more of heaven! 
Softened with a saintly fairness, 
More divine look lip and brow, 
All transfigured to a rareness 
Never seen, dear wife, till now. 








(Continued from No. 22, page 367.) 
LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AvutTHor oF “ BLApDE-o’-Grass,”’ “GRIF,” AND 
** JosHuUA MARVEL.”’ 





CHAPTER XIV. 


TRAPS FOR GULLS--SHOWING HOW SPIDERS 
CATCH THE FLIES. 


Ar the corner of a desponding thoroughfare in 
the neighborhood of Vauxhall is a chemist’s shop, 
where every cure for every ailment is dispensed. 
The thoroughfare is one of a numerous family of. 
streets so exactly alike in their melancholy as- 
pect that you can scarcely tell one from another. 
‘They are all very sad-looking, and they are all 
composed of rows of private houses, two stories 
high, exactly of a height, and of a dismal flat- 
ness, which look dejectedly at one another across 
theroad. The name of Dr. Cadbury is over the 
door of the chemist’s shop, and a neat inscrip- 
tion on a brass plate informs the public that the 
doctor may be consulted (gratis) from 11 till 
1 o'clock in the morning, and from 6 till 8 in 
the evening. It is a queer-looking shop, and 
wonderfully comprehensive, notwithstanding that 
it is much cramped. The consultation-room is 
a small apartment at the back of the shop, and, 
viewed from the outside, has quite a preten- 
tious appearance. ‘The word ‘‘ Surgery” over the 
door is suggestive of dreadful instruments of 
bright steel, which shine with a savage desire to 
cut into you; but there is really nothing to be 
alarmed at in the apartment, the most noticeable 
article in it being a turn-up bedstead; for at 
night it is converted into a sleeping apartment 
for the doctor’s assistant. This assistant, who 
has a passion for too much bitter beer, and who 
tells the customers under the pledge of secrecy 
that he is a partner in the concern, is a moon- 
faced, bald-headed man, who has walked the 
hospitals, as: the women whisper to one another. 
He is mysteriously spoken of as being very highly 
connected, and he continually talks of going down 
somewhere for a week's shooting; but he never 
goes. His present lowly position is popularly 
supposed to be due to his having been a little 
wild, and it is rumored that he is in hiding, 
which immensely enhances his reputation. The 
queer little shop has quite a bustling appearance 
during the hours of consultation ; but very differ- 
ent pictures are presented in the morning and 
evening. In the morning it is the males, who, 
chiefly in their dinner-hour, throng to the doctor 
for his advice ; but the evening is sacred to the 
wives. As the consultation hour draws nigh, all 
the poor women in the neighborhood who feed 
the census, and whose ‘‘ time” is more or less 
near, gather together, until the little shop is 
crowded with them. They wait with folded 
hands on natural rests to consult the ‘‘ dear doc- 
tor’—he is such a dear man! they say to one 
another; and‘while they wait they relate their 
experiences, and exchange pleasantries with the 
moon-faced assistant. ‘The doctor’s fee for con- 
finements is only a guinea, attendance and med- 
icine included, and this guinea he sometimes 
takes in installments, and sometimes does not 
take at all—which is not his fault, but his mis- 
fortune. It is quite a relaxation to the poor 
women to assemble together on these occasions ; 
and when they come away from their consulta- 
tion, they have none but words of praise for Dr. 
Cadbury, who is such a pleasant man, and has 
told them such funny stories that they declare 
they would send for him—ah, that they would! 
—in the dead of night, if they lived ever so far 
away. For which marks of favor Dr. Cadbury 
could not be, and certainly was not, sufficiently 
grateful. 

The doctor occupies only the ground-floor. 
Who occupies the upper portion of the house? 
Let us step up and see. The first floor will be 
sufficient for our purpose. 

It is the day after the running for the North- 
umberland Plate, and a man about thirty-five 





om of age has just Jaid down a paper where he 
as read, not for the first time, how that the 
morning opened unfavorably at Newcastle, the 
rain pouring steadily down, and how the sporting 
fraternity grew despondent in consequence; how 
deserted the Newcastle streets were, when upon 
every previous Plate-day they had been crowded 
with betting men ; how the weather took a better 
turn about noon, and hope revived in the ardent 
breasts of the men who laid the odds and the 
dupes who fook them; how the special trains 
from Northumberland and Durham began to ar- 
rive with eager excursionists, and matters began 
to look brighter ; how all considerations of the 
weather, and every other consideration .whatso- 
ever, paled to insignificance before the news that 
a noble sportsman had insisted that Christopher 
Sly, the sensational animal of the day, who had 
been backed for pounds, shillings, and pence, 
should carry a ten-pound penalty for winning 
another race a short time since ; how the ques- 
tion was discussed, and what excitement it 
caused those who had backed the horse, trem- 
bling in their shoes lest they should be ‘‘ done” 
out of their soon-to-be winnings at the last mo- 
ment; how the stewards were unable to decide 
the point before the race, and how the horse 
declined in the betting from 6 to 4 to 2 to 
1, still being first favorite, however; how eight 
runners came to the starting-post, Christopher 
Sly being one, and looking as fresh as paint; 
how, after two or three false starts, the horses 
were fairly slippec ; how, soon afterward, Chris- 
topher Sly threw unis jockey clean over his head, 
and then tumbled down and rolled over the lad, 
who was carried off the field in an insensible 
state ; and how, after some other slight mishaps, 
an old horse, Taraban by name, came in the 
winner, to the discomfiture of more persons than 
one, and to the utter confusion, if they have any 
shame in them (which may reasonably be doubt- 
ed), of every prophet and tipster in the United 
Kingdom. All this and more the occupant of 
the room reads with exceeding relish, slapping 
his thigh and rubbing his knees in delight, as if 
it were the finest joke he ever heard of. 

** Not one of ’em thought of Taraban,” he ex- 
claims; ‘‘not one. What a sell for the talent!” 

He says this in a tone which implies that the 
‘*talent,” whatever that may be, is his natural 
enemy, and he rejoices in its discomfiture. ‘The 
furnishings of the room in which he sits are very 
simple—a deal table, three or four chairs, and a 
safe. But that it is a room in which serious 
work is performed is evident from the appear- 
ance of the table, upon which are pens and ink, 
piles of letters, half a dozen ditferent descrip- 
tions of circulars, some account-books, and cut- 
tings from newspapers. From the addresses on 
the letters, the firm which he represents must be 
an extensive one, comprising many partners. 
Here is one pile addressed to Adolphus Fortes- 
cue, Post-office, Rugby; here is another address- 
ed to Horace St. John, 43 Diddledom Place, W. 
C.; here is another addressed to James Middle- 
man, Box 67, Post-office, Leicester; here is 
another addressed to W. and B. Tracey, 8714 
Essex Road, E. C.; and others to other ‘names 
and other addresses, all of which he has opened 
with his own hand, as if he were one and all of 
these persons combined. Perhaps he is; he 
looks confident enough and shrewd enough to be 
a score of men in one. Perhaps his own proper 
name, which any detective would be able to tell 
you without going to the bottom of.a well to 
seek for it, is too common a one for his profes- 
sion; and if the success of that profession de- 
pended on the catching of gudgeons, the pre- 
sumption is that many an unwary one which 
would have turned up its nose at plain Smith or 
Robinson would for a certainty fall into the spicy 
trap labeled Adolphus Fortescue or Horace St. 
John. But, unexplained, it is a very riddle to 
the simple and uninitiated. Riddle me riddle 
me ree, tell me who this man can be? Perhaps 
some of the documents on the table will supply 
a clew to the seeming mystery. Here is an ad- 
vertisement cut out of a sporting newspaper. 
What does it say ? 

“An ABsoLuTE Morat For THE Doncaster St. LeG- 
rr.—Horace St. John is in possession of certain im- 
portant information respecting this race, which he is 
willing to impart to Gentlemen, and to no others. 
The Horse that will Win is a dark horse, and has been 
reserved especially for the Leger. No one else is in 
the secret, except the Stable, and they have kept it 
dark, and intend to back it for every shilling they can 
raise. Not one of the favorites has a chance. Horace 
St. John is no vulgar = me but a Gentleman moving 
in the very Highest Circles, and his honor is unim- 

eachable. A TERRIFIO 8um will be won upon this 

oral Certainty, which will absolutely wax rx. But 
remember—only to gentlemen will this secret be im- 
parted, and rome f upon the understanding that, it will 
not be imparted to outsiders. At present 100 to 1 can 
be obtained. This is the greatest certainty in the an- 
nals of racing. Send immediately 5s. worth of postage 
stamps and ae Word of Honor that, after the race, 

‘ou will remit five per cent. of your winnings to Horace 

t. John, 43 Diddledom Place, W. C., and the name of 
the horse, with all particulars, will be forwarded by 
return post. Subscribers, remember the enormous 
sums you won over H. St. J.’s tip for the Derby—re- 
member his earnest words, ‘The Zephyr Colt, and no 
other’—and send at once, before the k-makers take 
the Alarm. To those who wish H. St. J. to undertake 
their commissions for them, 100 to 1 will be obtained.” 

Here is another advertisement, in which James 
Middleman, Box 67, Post-office, Leicester, vin- 
dictively advises you (impressing it upon you 
after the manner of Macbeth’s Witches) to 

“Break the Ring! Break the Ring! Break the 
Ring! If you want to know the Winner of the 
Chester Cup, send six stamps and a stamped directed 
envelope for the greatest certainty on the face of the 
earth. B the Ring! Now or never! Now’s the 
day, and Now’s the hour! Faint hearts never won 
great fortunes yet. Trust not to stable-boys and 
specious impostors, but send six stamps and a stamped 
envelope immediately to James Middleman, and reach 
the height of your cupidity (sic)!’ The horse could 
win with three stone more on his back. The test 
coup on record. Now or never! James Middleman, 
Box 67, Post-oftice, Leicester.” 

Here is an advertisement from W. and B. 
Tracey, who ‘‘implore you not to throw away 
your money upon ignorant tipsters, whose worth- 





less selections will bring you to ruin. Send a 
stamped envelope for our System—our infallible 
System—by which loss is rendered an impossi- 
bility. £10,000 is waiting for you this season. 
With a capital of £5, a fortune is certain. Be 
wise in time.” 

Here is another, addressed 

“To GENTLEMEN oF Honor.—A Turfite of high po- 


their Honor to respect his confidence, and send 
ten guineas from winnings. This advertisement em- 


anates from no common ye and well merits the 
‘o 


confidence of the public. revent merely inquisi- 
tive and unprincipled persons from benefiting by it, a 
post-office order (or stamps) for 7s. 6d. must accom- 
pany each application.” 


But, indeed, you may spend hours in reading 
the traps for the unwary set by the person who 
occupies the room, and who is known to his pri- 
vate friends as Con Staveley. He is a sharp, 
cunning rogue, indeed, and has as many aliases 
as Argus had eyes; and the mine in which he 
digs is rich enough, in all conscience, to make 
the fortunes of a thousand such rogues as he. 
Gulls and dupes abound, and it has become part 
of our social system that, turn which way you 
will, spiders may be seen lying in wait for flies. 

Some of Con Staveley’s systems are simplicity 
itself. It was only last week that, in the inno- 
cence of his heart, he was explaining to an inti- 
mate friend the machinery of one which seldom 
failed to bring grist to his mill. 

‘*Tt is very easy,” said Con. ‘‘ Here, now: 
the Northumberland Plate is going to be run for. 
You advertise, a fortnight or three weeks before- 
hand, that you will send the winner for twelve 
stamps and a promise of five per cent. on their 
winnings. Throw in something strong when you 
write the advertisement. Say you will forfeit a 
thousand pounds if the horse you send doesn’t 
win, or that you will eat the horse, or something 
of that sort. Plenty of fools ‘ll believe you. 
You'll get lots of answers, and any number of 
stamps—more than enough to pay for your ad- 
vertisements six times over. Well, then you 
make a list of the horses that are likely to start 
for the Plate. You’ve only got to know the 
ropes to do this easily. There won't be many 
starters: about ten or a dozen, probably. Here 
is your list : 

‘**'The Boy. 

‘<The Dwarf. 

‘* Christopher Sly. 

‘¢ Mineral. 

** Taraban. 

‘*Lord Hawthorne. 

“Falkland. | 

** Cap-a-Pie. 

** Myosotis. 

‘Miss Hervine. 

**You get some circulars printed, leaving a 
space to write in the name of the horse.” 

‘¢ But why,” interrupted Con’s astute friend, 
**send answers at all? Why not stick to the 
stamps and have done with it ?” 

Con Staveley winked, thrust his tongue into 
his cheek, put a wing to his nose, and in other 
delicate ways asserted the superiority of his judg- 
ment to that of his friend. 

‘* My very worthy and particular,” he replied, 
oracularly, ‘‘ you’ve got a thing or two to learn 
before you’re quite awake. Why? Because it 
pays better the other way. To each one of your 
subscribers you send a circular, with the name 
of one of the horses from your list, so that if you 
get three hundred subscribers, and divide the list 
fairly, there will be thirty subs to every horse. 
Of course the circular says that it is impossible 
for the horse to lose, that the stable are backing 
it heavily, and all that sort of thing. Well, one 
of the horses wins—Taraban, Christopher Sly, 
or any other—it doesn’t matter which. Then 
you look out the names of the subs to whom you 
sent the winning horse, and you send them con- 
gratulatory letters—you hope they have won a 
pot, and that they will send you the percentage 
on their winnings; you've got a rare good tip for 
the next big race, which you will be glad to send 
to them. You'll get something from them, de-- 
pend upon it, if it’s only half a crown’s worth of 
stamps. A fellow sent me a fiver only last week, 
and I’ve got plenty of post-office orders for sovs. 
That’s the reason why, my worthy and partic- 
ular. Because it pays better, and because” (tap- 
ping his nose with his finger, knowingly) ‘‘ hon- 
esty’s the best policy.” 

If all Con Staveley’s systems are as simple as 
this one, gulls must abound, indeed, to make 
them profitable. 

As Con Staveley sits and smokes and works 
on this summer afternoon, he hears an uncertain 
foot upon the stairs. 

‘*Tt’s the old un,” he says. 

The reference to the ‘‘old un,” which to un- 
instructed ears might have borne a diabolical 
signification, applies to an old man—older than 
his years, which may be about fifty—who pres- 
ently enters the room: an old man, with rest- 
less eyes that seek the ground, as if fearful of 
looking any one in the face; a very shabby, sad, 
and worn old man. __ All his clothes are too large 
for him, and are kept together by a very few 
buttons and a great many pins, 

‘Well, Muzzy,” says Con, ‘‘ got plenty of let- 
ters ?” 

Muzzy, with trembling hands, produces letters 
from every pocket, and deposits them on the table. 
All these letters are addressed to Captain Leon- 
ard Maginn, who, as represented by Muzzy, is 
certainly not a credit to the army; and they all 
contain stamps from persons eager to be let into 
the precious secret which Captain Maginn, other- 
wise Muzzy, is willing to impart to them for a 
trifling consideration. 

“*Is this the lot, Muzzy ?” inquires Con Stave- 
ley, when the old man has completed the slow 
process of emptying his pockets. 

‘* Yes, Mr. Con, that’s the lot,” is the answer, 
in a shaky, hesitating voice. 
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‘* Haven't kept a few stamps back to get drunk 
with, eh, Muzzy ?” 

“*No, Sir; no, Mr. Con,” in querulously indig- 
nant tones, and with a vain endeavor to express 
injured innocence with his eyes; but he can’t get 


. them to the level of Con’s face, strive as he may. 


““T haven’t kept a few stamps back, Mr. Con. 
You ought to know better, Mr. Con, than to ask 
me such a question. I don’t want them, Sir, I 
don’t want them. I backed the winner yester- 
day; I backed the old horse. I put a dollar on 
him, and the governor said he'd get me starting- 
prices—twelve to one; that’s what the old horse 
started at.” 

‘* Why, who put Taraban into your head?” 
asks Con, good-humoredly, as he opens the let- 
ters Muzzy has brought. ‘‘Not one of the 
prophets went for him. You ought to set up in 
business for yourself, if you’re as clever as that.” 

**No, Sir; no, Mr. Con; I’m too old, Sir— 
too old. Mytime’s goneby. If I was younger, 
as young as you, Mr. Con, I'd make a fortune, 
I'll tell you how I spotted the winner, Mr. Con. 
I wrote the names of the horses on pieces of 
paper, Sir, and shook ’em up in a hat, and the 
first one I drew out was Taraban; so I backed 
him for a dollar. Back your luck always, Mr. 
Con, if you want to win—back your luck always.” 

Muzzy’s voice and his hands and his whole 
body tremble and shake in sympathy, as he re- 
lates the luck that has befallen him. 

‘‘T hear the governor's step,” he says. ‘‘ Yes, 
that’s him, on the stairs. I'll ask him for my 
twelve dollars.” 

‘You're precious sharp on him, Muzzy; it 
isn’t settling-day yet.” 

**T know it isn’t, Mr. Con, I know it isn’t; 
but the governor's always good to me. I'll give 
him a dollar if he lets me have the money now. 
I'll take eleven dollars—eleven fives are fifty-five. 
That’s good interest, Mr. Con, and that’s what 
the governor likes.” 

*¢ Hullo, Muzzy!” exclaims Mr. David Shel- 
drake, as he enters the room, ‘‘ what are you 
shaking and quavering about for, eh? How 
much did you back Taraban for altogether ?” 

With an easy nod to Con Staveley, Mr. Shel- 
drake seats himself and lights a cigar. 

‘Only a dollar, Sir, only a dollar with you,” 
replies Muzzy. ‘‘I'd have backed it for more— 
for all I could raise—but a dollar was all I had, 
and I couldn’t raise another shilling.” 

“ Just like your luck, eh, Muzzy ?” 

“Yes, Sir, just like my luck. I’ve spotted 
many a winner, Sir, and never had the money to 
back them. But luck’s been against me all my 
life, Sir—all my life!” 

He passes the back of his hand slowly across 
his mouth half a dozen times, and stands looking 
timidly at Mr. Sheldrake, with an uncertain look 
in his eyes. 

‘* Well, Muzzy, what do you want now ?” asks 
Mr. Sheldrake, with an inward chuckle, knowing 
the old man’s thoughts. 

“*T thought, Sir, you might be so good as to 
pay me the odds on Taraban. I’m in want of 
money, Sir, badly, very badly.” 

*“To get drunk with, eh?’ 

‘*No, Sir; I don’t drink, Sir; I’ve given it 
up,” cries Muzzy, with no consciousness that 
every thing about him gives the lie to his words. 
‘*Pve taken the pledge a dozen times—a dozen 
times, Sir; and I'll take it again if you want me 


0. 

Mr. Sheldrake laughs; but something in the 
old man’s earnest, imploring manner makes 
him suddenly serious, and he gazes attentively 
at the shaking form before him. 

‘¢ Listen to me, old man,” he says, impress- 
ively. : 

Muzzy leans forward to denote obedience. 

‘* Look at me.” 

But Muzzy finds it impossible to comply with 
this demand. He raises his eyes a dozen times, 
but he can not control them. Invariably they 
seek the ground. 

“T see you, Sir,” he murmurs, apologetically. 

*¢Do you think it possible that you could look 
respectable if you had a respectable task to per- 
form ?” ; 

‘‘Yes, Sir, I think so; I am sure 60, Sir; 
but I should want better clothes than these ;” in 
apology for his rags. es 

‘* And possible to keep sober, if it was worth 

your while?” 
“ «Pll take a solemn oath, Sir, not to touch 
another drop of drink as long as I live—not an- 
other drop! Shall I take my oath now? I'll 
take it this minute, Sir, upon the book.” 

In his eagerness he takes up a betting-book, 
and stands waiting for the word of command. 

‘‘ Put down the book, you old fool!” says Mr. 
Sheldrake. ‘‘ When I want you to take your 
oath I'll let you know.” : - 

‘Ready at any time, Sir—at any minute. 
Which is literally true. 

‘* And when I want you to turn over a new 
leaf—” " 

“* As many as you please, Sir; I’m ready. 

‘¢You’d better do it, if you don’t want to go 
to the dogs. What would you do if I were to say, 
‘Muzzy, old man, I’ve got no farther use for 

ou?’ How would you live? ‘Tell me that. 

Mr. Sheldrake knows that he is striking terror 
to the old man, for he is the only friend Muzzy 
has in the world. Muzzy, standing in abject hu- 
mility before his patron and master, has no proper 
idea what a valuable servant he is to that gen- 
tleman, nor that the dirty work which he per- 
forms for his employer would be poorly paid if 
he received his wages threefold. All that he is 
conscious of is that he is an old man, very feeble, 
very shaky, fit for nothing but thé work—if it 
can be called so—he is engaged in, and that it is 
in Mr. Sheldrake’s power to deprive him of the 
only pleasure the world affords—the pleasure of 
getting drunk in private. 

“Pll do my best, Sir,” he says, humbly. 
“You may depend on the old man, Sir. He’s 
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4 little bit shaky sometimes, but Muzzy’s to be 
dep2nded on.” i 

¢¢ All right, then; you can go now. 

But still Muzzy lingers, passing the back of 
his hand over his mouth with a parched air. 
‘When he has mustered sufficient courage to 

he says 
ba red started at twelve to one, didn’t he, 
¢. ” 

“That’s the price, Muzzy, and I wish I'd 
known what you knew, you old dog.” 

‘“<T only had a dollar, Sir—it was the last I 
had in the world. I'll take eleven dollars if 
you'll pay me now, Sir. The landlady ’ll be down 
on me for my rent to-night, and I haven't a cop- 
per to buy a loaf with.” 

Mr. Sheldrake pays Muzzy two pounds fifteen 
shillings, retaining the odd crown for interest, 
and the old man slouches out of the room and 
into the streets, and when he is near a favorite 
public-house, gives the lie direct to his earnest 
words. 

No one who knew him had ever seen him take 
a glass of liquor at a public-house bar. His en- 
joyment was indulged in secretly. He would 
linger about the public-house where he bought 
his liquor until a small bar marked ‘‘ private” 
was empty, and then he would s&nk in, and, 
without a word, take a bottle and place it upon 
the counter, casting apprehensive looks at the 
door lest any one should come in and detect him. 
The bar-man, knowing his wants, would fill the 
bottle. If Muzzy was rich, he would produce a 
second bottle from another pocket, and this the 
bar-man would also fill. Quickly placing the bot- 
tles in his pocket, Muzzy would lay upon the 
counter the exact price of the liquor (having pro- 
vided himself beforehand with the necessary 
change), and glide swiftly away. Hugging the 
bottles to his breast, hiding them so that no one 
could see, or even, as he believed, suspect, Muzzy 
would make his way to his garret and lock his 
door. ‘Then he would experience thrills of pleas- 
ure at the prospect before him, and he would sit 
and drink and drink and mumble until every 
drop was gone; then he would sigh and wish for 
more. Such was the bad sweetness which life 
contained for this ill-starred man. 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorREsPonpDeEnT. ] 


| yee a month past—ever sinee M. Thiers 

returned to Paris to make a brief stay and 
hold a few receptions—the fashionable season 
has been at its height. Numerous reunions in 
official and private houses, races in the Bois 
de Boulogne, promenades in the Champs Ely- 
sées, and horse shows, form rallying-points for 
the élite of Parisian society. ‘The ladies, there- 
fore, both natives and foreigners, have many op- 
portunities to invent and display new toilettes, 
and to indemnify themselves for their late se- 
clusion. 

It is worthy of remark that the fashions take 
their key from the events of the times. France 
is barely convalescent after ills so great that it 
would be easier to specify what she has not than 
what she has suffered. By way of sympathy, 
the colors most in vogue are all sickly colors— 
dying rose, faded blue, jaundiced green, and 
withered lilac. Fashion recoils from the colors 
of the empire which has drawn so many calam- 
ities on the country—green, violet with its vari- 
ous shades, and lilac—and eagerly adopts the 
Orleans blue, while modifying it to suit the taste 
of the moment into turquoise green-blue, gray- 
blue, yellow-blue, and so on. 

One of the most interesting spectacles of the 
season was the late horse show, which reflected 
so much credit on the breeders and the noble 
races of horses produced on French soil, where 
the Southern horses, with an Arab strain, and 
those of the Pyrenees, the strong and stately 
Norman teams, and the celebrated Bocage and 
Marais breeds, were exhibited at the Palais 
d'Industrie, and prizes were decreed by a com- 
mittee. All the fashionables of Paris, in their 
most elegant attire, grouped around the platform 
occupied by the judges. Among the spectators 
were seen the Orleans princes and princesses. 
The Comtesse’de Paris, whom it is agreed is 
more beautiful in profile than in full face, and 
more pleasing when animated than when thought- 
ful and in repose, was there with her husband 
and children. Among the misfortunes of this 
family, alas! to-day, the extraction of the Du- 
chesse d’Orleans, the mother of the Comte de 
Paris, is not the least. The crowd that eagerly 
gathered round him fell back at the first glance, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ How German he looks! What a 
pity!” Indeed, his German origin is strongly 
impressed on his face, and contrasts unfavorably, 
in the eyes of Parisians, with the strongly mark- 
ed French physiognomies of his uncles, the Duc 
de Nemours, the Duc d’Aumale, and the Prince 
de Joinville. ‘The resemblance of the first to the 
statue of Henri IV., the most popular of the 
French kings, on the Pont Neuf, is truly strik- 
ing. 

Preparations for the exhibition of paintings in 
the Palais d’Industrie, which is to: follow the 
horse show, were made simultaneously with 
those for the latter ; and in ten days the galleries 
will be opened to the public. Wonders are re- 
lated of this exhibition, which, it is predicted, 
will be a genuine revival of painting. The judges 
have shown themselves extremely rigorous, and 
the great number of pictures that were offered 
them permitted them not merely to accept only 
those which were excellent, but to refuse many 
which were good, which was unfortunate for 
the artists, but which insures to the public a 

_ choice collection. The exhibition will probably 
prolong the season, and make amends in some 
measure for our penitential winter. 

The activity in our manufactures is calculated 








to satisfy the most exacting. Never have our 
upholstery and dress goods been more elegant 
and tasteful in design. One fabric is especially 
worthy of note. Itis a superb silk with Pompa- 
dour designs woven only in the warp, the woof 
being plain, which gives the fabric a peculiar ef- 
fect of light and shade, while the designs have a 
soft and velvety appearance, as if stamped on the 
goods, such as never can be obtained when they. 
are ‘or at the same time on the warp and the 
woof, 

Fashion is making the same efforts as manu- 
factures. We see, indeed, that the time has 
not yet come when France can be blotted out, 
for this would be to extinguish art, and to 
dry up the source of exquisite and ingenious 
taste. I shall proceed to describe a few typical 
toilettes ; but I must say first that all summer 
costumes are completed by a parasol to match, 
which is more or less elegant according to the 
dress, but which is always furnished with a very 
long handle, to be inverted and used as a staff 
in walking. These large parasols, which re- 
mind us of the crooks of the Watteau shep- 
herdesses, are finished at the top by a knot of 
ribbon of the same color, with long ends. 

The following are the dresses mentioned 
above: Skirt of green faye, trimmed with two 
flounces surmounted by a band scalloped on 
each side. Polonaise of white crépeline with 
green stripes and green figures in several 
shades. ‘The polonaise is edged with a green 
scalloped band like that on the skirt, under 
which is set fine white lace. ‘The same dress 
in light nut brown, with a polonaise of white 
crépeline with brown stripes and brown figures, 
shaded to yellow, was still prettier; the revers 
of the polonaise were of brown silk, like that of 
the skirt; and the polonaise was trimmed with 
brown woolen guipure and bows of very wide 
brown ribbon. 

Skirt of blue-green faye, with four flounces 
arranged as follows: one in a straight line, the 
second in sharp points, edged with a ruche of 
fringed faye, under which was set Valenciennes 
edging; the two following flounces were ar- 
ranged in the same manner—that is, alternately 
one straight and the next in points. ‘The over- 
skirt was of ancient green faye (of the same 
tone, but much lighter than the skirt), with 
Pompadour designs printed only on the warp, 
and was edged with sharp narrow points edged 
with faye of the same color as the skirt. Be- 
tween the points were set projecting quillings of 
white muslin. ‘The over-skirt was drawn back- 
ward, so as to form very large folds. The waist 
was in the Louis XIV. style, pointed in front 
and back, to match the over-skirt. All these 
greens and the following ones have nothing in 
common, except the name, with those known 
hitherto, and which are absolutely rejected by 
the reigning fashion. 

Skirt of green faye, trimmed with two flounces, 
set on a flat puffing of the same material. Above 
these flounces are long squares, cut out of figured 
crépeline, with an ocean ground, and each con- 
taining a Pompadour bouquet, which forms the 
design of the crépeline. Polonaise of the same 
figured crépeline, trimmed with a notched band 
of the same material as the skirt, and which 
forms the heading of white Russian lace, orna- 
mented with a fringe composed of bunches of 
silk of the same colors as the Pompadour bou- 
quets of the crépeline. On the left side of the 
polonaise are set immense coques of very wide 
plain ribbon of the ocean tint. 

There are simple but not less beautiful toi- 
lettes; for instance, a skirt of plain nankeen 
pongee trimmed with two narrow flounces sur- 
mounted by three bias folds. Polonaise of the 
same fabric, with a nankeen ground and al- 
ternate satin and lustreless nankeen stripes, 
trimmed with a plain bias fold of the same 
material as the skirt, and thread guipure, 
fringed, also of a nankeen shade. Under the 
basques, on the left side of the waist, are set 
large bows and coques of black velvet ribbon, 
which also trim the skirt. 

Rose-color foulard skirt, trimmed with two 
narrow flounces two inches wide, surmounted by 
a band in flat pleats, with a bias fold through 
the middle and on each side; the upper fold is 
surmounted by a ruche. Polonaise of white 
challie, with alternate satin and lustreless stripes, 
edged with a flounce of the same material. ‘The 
seam, when the flounce is set on, is covered by a 
band of white silk, slightly gathered, and cut on 
each side in small points; this band is set on in 
such a manner that the upper part forms a small 
heading, and is much narrower than the lower 
part. A small basque is set on the back of the 
waist. Very broad sash of rose-color bows on 
the waist and the sleeves, which are half-flow- 
ing, and reach to the elbow, where they are fin- 
ished with a large puffing of white tulle. White 
lace under-sleeves. White straw bonnet, trimmed 
with hydrangeas. White silk parasol, lined with 
rose-color. 

Skirt of écru cotton satin, trimmed with five 
bias folds of white cotton satin. Under the edge 
of the lower fold is set a band of nansook em- 
broidered and scalloped. A similar narrower 
band is set upright above the upper fold. Ecru 
cotton satin tunic, trimmed in the same manner, 
but with only two bias folds. Basques simulated 
by folds and embroidered bands. 

Skirt of lilac gray sultane with satin stripes, 
trimmed with five bias folds. Over-skirt 
trimmed with one fold and woolen guipure, 
fringed, of the same shade. Basque-waist, with 
pleats on the back. 

For very warm weather the same suits, skirts 
and polonaises, will be made of white muslin 
and organdy, with large bouquets; the trim- 
ming of these suits will consist solely of pleated 
flounces and puffings with a double heading. 
The polonaises for these suits will not be tight- 
fitting, but somewhat loose, so as to form a sort 
of blouse, confined at the waist by a sash with 


long loops falling on the left side. It is an- 
nounced that, in spite of summer satin, skirts 
will be worn under muslin dresses at fashion- 
able parties ; and Lyons velvet or English velvet 
skirts, as in winter, at the sea-side, on the cold 
and cloudy days which are invariably in store 
there. I only mention these rumors, without 
pledging myself to their truth; life would lose 
all its charms to some women if the change of 
seasons did not bring with it a change of dress. 

EMMELINE Raymonp. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ROOKLYN justly glories in the possession 

of a delightful breathing place within her 
own limits. ‘Central Park stands pre-eminent 
in beauty of detail and in artistic and artificial 
embellishment; but Prospect Park excels in 
natural advantages of location. Its elevated 
position, extensive views, and natural forest 
trees give a peculiar attraction. Every fine 
afternoon there is a rush Park-ward from all 
parts of Brooklyn. Carriages throng the drives, 
which extend over a distance of eight miles; 
the three or four miles of bridle-roads are the 
delight of equestrians, while ramble, meadow, 
and forest are filled with seekers of health and 
pleasure, who come thither either on foot or in 
one of the five lines of cars which now run to 
the Park from various parts of Brooklyn. The 
area of ground embraced within the limits of 
Prospect Park covers 510 acres. There are 
five entrances, the principal one, on Flatbush 
Avenue, being known as the Plaza. ‘ Look- 
out,” the highest point in the Park, is 186 feet 
above ocean level, and from it, on a clear day, a 
magnificent view can be obtained. An observa- 
tory is to be erected near this place next year. 
“Cottage Hill” is the favorite resort for invalids 
and those who have children in their charge. It 
is a quiet and airy spot; children may freely 
play on the turf near by; sheltered seats are 
provided, to many of which small tables are at- 
tached. At the Cottage there is a dressing- 
room, with a woman in attendance; and pure 
milk and simple refreshments may be there ob- 
tained at moderate charges. The Lake, with 
its swans, boats, and canoes, is a special attrac- 
tion; and during the summer concerts will be 
given. About one thousand laborers are now 
employed at Prospect Park, and the work of 
beautifying is going forward rapidly. 





According to a project of Baron Schwarz, di- 
rector-general of the Viennese Universal Exhi- 
bition, a new feature of interest is to be intro- 
duced into the great industrial contest. It is 
the design to call particular attention to the 
work of women, and a systematic endeavor will 
be made to show the importance of their work 
in economy and civilization, and to ascertain 
the best means to elevate their position in re- 
gard to labor. This Baron Schwarz intends to 
accomplish through practical means, appealing 
not merely to benevolence and justice, but to 
the =" interests of the family, society, and 

e state. 





Paris and many parts of France are afflicted 
by a plague of flies. They are ugly-looking, 
black, and sluggish, though they do not bite. 
Scientific men, in trying to class them, give 
them ugly names—such as phrygames, ichneu- 
mons, and hymenoptere. The popular belief 
is that these flies were generated by dead bodies, 
and they are commonly called Prussian flies. 





Fires have been raging in forests and on 
mountains and plains all over the country in 
consequence of the long-continued drought of 
this spring. An examination of the table fur- 
nished by the self-recording rain-gauge at the 
Central Park Meteorological Observatory shows 
that up to this date the supply of rain is scarce- 
ly more than one-half that of last year at a cor- 
responding date. The difference in the depth 
of snow was also very great. In 1871 there were 
30.11 inches; in 1872 only 9.87 inches. The 
frost, therefore, penetrated the ground much 
deeper this year than last, which was doubtless 
the chief cause of the destruction of so many 
trees and hedges in the country. 





The big bass drum which is to be used at the 
Boston Peace Jubilee is being constructed at 
Farmington Falls, Maine. It is a monster, 
twelve feet in diameter and five feet high. It is 
too big for any car to receive it; so, when com- 
pleted, it will be conveyed by team to the Bos- 
ton steamer at Hallowell, and thus arrive at its 
destination. 





Chicago is intending to surpass all other cities 
in her hotels. The latest proposition is to con- 
struct a monster building at a cost of twenty 
million dollars. It is to be entirely of iron, ten 
stories in height, and will cover four blocks, 
with grand arches over the intervening streets. 
A circular railway is proposed to go around each 
block, and elevators are to be at each corner. 
The prices asked in this elegant prospective es- 
tablishment are to vary from one to ten dollars 
a day, according to the accommodations. 





A lady who was once examining a — of 
Turner’s in his studio remarked, ‘‘1 never saw 
any thing like that in nature.’? ‘Don’t you 
wish you could?” was the reply of the artist. 
But recent discoveries go to show that nobody 
with correct vision ever saw in nature such 
pictures as some which Turner painted during 
the latter part of his life. Visitors to the Ken- 
sington Museum or National Academy in Lon- 
don remark the strange difference between 
Turner’s pictures painted before 1830 and those 
executed after that time. The earlier ones ex- 
cite immediate delight in cultivated minds, 
while the later ones have a blurred and fantastic 
look that astonishes the gazer. .Jt being the 
fashion, however, to admire all of Turner’s 
works, not a few persons have tried to look at 
these eccentric drawings long enough to attain 
raptures over them. This effort will no longer 
be necessary for those who desire to be thought 
artistic. Astigmatization is an optical disease 


recently discovered by an eminent German oc- 
ulist named Liebreich. Its effect is to elongate 
all perpendicular lines so as almost to obliterate 
horizontal ones, and produces analogous effects 
in colors. . Liebreich, impressed by the differ- 





ence between the two styles of Turner, made a 





study of the phenomenon. The result is, that 
in a recent lecture he proved by striking exper- 
iments with astigmatic lenses that the astonish- 
ing pictures § adore by Turner in the latter 
part of his life were attributable to this disease 
of vision, now known as astigmatization. Tur- 
ner himself was, of course, unaware of any de- 
fect, as to his vision the proportions were cor- 
rect. By using a reverse or stigmatizing glass, 
Liebreich showed that some blurred paintings 
of Turner’s, confused by elongated on as- 
sumed proper proportions, and appeared in ev- 
ery way natural. It is just to say, however, 
that there are those whe flatly contradict the 
whole theory. 


_— 


Who would suppose, in passing through, New 
York city, that the ‘‘street-cleaning specifica- 
tions” contained any such regulations as the 
following: 


“The paved and unpaved streets, avenues, and pub- 
lic places of the city of New York to be cleaned every 
night in the year are Broadway from Thirty-fourth 
Street to Bowling Green, and Fifth Avenue from Fif- 
ty-ninth Street to the Washington Parade-Ground. 

“Those to be cleaned three times a week through- 
out the year—to wit, on the nights of Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday—are those which are situate south of 
Fifteenth Street. 

‘‘ All others to be cleaned twiee a week at night, on 
Wednesday and Saturday, throughout the year. 

“‘In the word ‘cleaning’ is comprehended the re- 
moval from the public streets, avenues, gutters, cul- 
verts, and all other places prescribed by the police, and 
beyond city limits, all dirt, sand, stones, bricks, sweep- 
ings, and refuse of every description, except materials 
for building purposes in actual and lawful use. Ashes 
and garbage, whether deposited in proper receptacles, 
or found upon the streets’ surface in violation of law, 
are to be removed daily beyond the city limits.” 





The records of the trials of youthful French 
Communists are full of painful details. Some 
of the accused are mere children. One, only 
fifteen years of age, was accused of having shot 
down the hostages. He only begged for indul- 
gence, Two others, aged sixteen, declared they 
had taken no part in the assassination, but had 
been spectators in the horrible scene. Another 
said he had been forced by the National Guard 
to plunder the corpses. One young girl, who is 
supposed to have fired a murderous shot, begged 
hard for mercy. ‘Think,’ she said, ‘“‘of my 
youth, my weakness, and my ignorance. I re- 
pent of all I may have done.” Another girl de- 
—" that every thing said against her was 

alse. 





Thé following conversation between a young 
lady who wrote for magazines and an old gen- 
tleman who believed he could speak English 
occurred somewhere in Massachusetts, find is 
quoted for the benefit of grammarians : 

OLD GENTLEMAN. “Are there any houses 
building in your village ?”’ 

Youne Lapy. ‘‘No, Sir. There is a new house 
being built for Mr. Smith, but it is the carpen- 
ters who are building.” 

GENTLEMAN. ‘True; I sit corrected. To be 
building is certainly a different thing from to be 
being built. And how long has Mr. Smith’s 
house been being built ?”’ 

Lavy (looks puzzled a moment, and then an- 
swers rather abruptly). ‘‘ Nearly a year.” 

GENTLEMAN. ‘“‘How much longer do you 
think it will be being built?” 

Lapy (explosively). ‘‘ Don’t know.”’ 

GENTLEMAN. “I should think Mr. Smith 
would be annoyed by its being so long being 
built, for the house he now occupies being old, 
he must leave it, and the new one being only 
being built, instead of being built as he expect- 
ed, he can not—” 

Here the gentleman perceived that the lady 
had disappeared. 


It is gratifying to know, through the ladies 
of the committee of the Grand National Bazar, 
that the money collected by means of the bazar 
for the relief of France has done great good. 
Letters and reports received from various sec- 
tions of France show how the money was dis- 
tributed, and express in strong terms the grati- 
tude of those whose sufferings were thus alle- 
viated by the generosity of the American public. 
Those who had charge of the fund distributed, 
often in small sums, to poor families who were 
utterly destitute immediately after the armis- 
tice, and thus saved from ruin many who were 
famished and despairing. 





At.Warsenstein, near Cassel, a curious collec- 
tion of specimens of wood has been formed, ar- 
ranged in imitation of a library. Each block of 
wood is wrought into a box in the form and ap- 
pearance ofabook. The back of each is formed 
of the bark of some particular tree, and the sides 
are constructed of polished pieces of the same 
wood. Inside the box thus formed are stored 
the fruit, seeds, and leaves, together with the 
moss which grows on the trunk, and the insects 
which feed upon the tree. Every volume corre- 
sponds in size, and the collection altogether has 
an excellent effect. 





Dr. Hall says a word in favor of city life, in 
this wise: 


“Other things being equal, in any ordinary case of 
consumption, if a man has money enough, the chances 
of recovering from consumption are better in a large 
city than in the country, with all its boasted advan- 
tages of pure air, fresh vegetables, luscious fruits, 
os chickens, rich butter, and fresh-laid eggs; these 
things can be better obtained the year round, in their 
highest perfection, in New York city than at the ‘farm- 
house.’ In addition, hot and cold water for all bathing 
ny ye are at hand in every dwelling, at any hour of 

he day or night; every room about the house is tidy, 
cozy, and comfortable. You can ride for miles, and 
for hours at a time, in an omnibus or a rail-car for a 
few cents, or take a carriage-drive in the Central Park 
every day, or make an excursion around the harbor, or 
out to sea, or up the Hudson. If muscular exercise is 
desired, it can be had the year round, on the shady side 
of the street in warm weather, and on dry sidewalks in 
cold, with an infinite variety of attractions and diver- 
sions and changing panoramas in every five minutes 
of the day.” 


The doctor goes on to say that it ‘‘is true 
that the air in the country is purer than that of 
the city; but look at the obstacles to getting it 
in the country—the a roads in summer, the 
muddy roads in winter, the damp grass at morn- 
ing and evening.”” Those who, whether sick or 
well, have no prospect of going into the coun- 
try this summer must read over these advan- 
tages of the city until a happy feeling of content 
comes over their spirits. 
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t Gentleman’s Traveling or Smoking Cap. 
4 See illustration on page 396. 


i 

i 

' 

| Tuts cap is made of black silk; the under edge (to a depth of two inches and 
j 

















d a half) and the revers are interlined with wadding, and quilted in strips as 
shown by the illustration. A button and 
, tassel form the trimming. ‘To make the 
cap cut, first, of double silk one piece from 
’ Fig. 25, Supplement ; furnish the under 


edge of this piece with the wadding inter- 
lining, which has first been laid between 
q net, and quilt as shown by the illustra- 
tion, beginning half an inch from the un- 
is der edge; leave an interval of half an 
’ inch between every two rows. Sew up 
4 the seams in Fig. 25 each from > to :, 
7 then the seams from 59 to the upper 
point. For the revers cut of double silk 
on the bias and of wad- 
ding and net one piece 
eech from Figs. 26 and 
27, Supplement, furnish 
the revers with the wad- 
ding interlining, - which 
has been first laid between 
net, and quilt them, ob- 
serving the illustration. 
Set the revers into the 
double material of the cap 
according to the corre- 


== 





Fig. 2.—Linen anp NEEDLE- 
WORK COLLAR WITH 
CHEMISETTE. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XXL, Fig. 93. 


ee 






Fig. 4.—Swiss Musiin 
AND Lace FRILL WITH 


a oe 


sponding figures, in doing CHEMISETTE. 
: whichcare should betaken —_ror description see 
cf that the right side-of the Supplement. Fig. 7. EMBROIDERED 


revers comes on the out- Linen Couvar. 


by . 

5 side, and set a button and tassel on the cap in For pattern and de- 
; the manner shown by the illustration. scription see Supple- 
. ment, No. xx., 

i Traveling-Purse. Fig. 92. 

i See illustration on page 396. 


Tuis purse, which is divided into two sec- 


7 Fig. 6.—Curr ror CoLiar, 
tions inside, is intended to be hung around the 


Fie. 5. 


ij neck and worn under the dress. The original —_ ror pattern and description see 
4 is made of yellow transparent enameled cloth, Supplement, No. XVIIL., Fig. 89. 
ih a kind of thick oiled silk, and is cut out on the 


front and the flap in the design shown by the 
Q illustration, lined with red satin, and divided into two sections by a 
i. partition of red satin. 'To make the purse cut, first, of enameled cloth 
i one piece each from Figs. 36 and 37, Supplement, the front, however, 
} only from the under edge to the outline indicated ;- transfer the designs 
for the front and flap of the purse, one-half of which are given on Figs. 
36 and 37, Supplement, to the wrong (lustreless) side of the material, 
i and cut away the latter between the design figures, having first sur- 
if rounded each pocket piece on the outer edge with long button-hole 
stitches of saddler’s silk in the color of the enameled cloth. Hem-stitch 
a lining of red satin, button-hole stitched all around, to each of these 
pieces. Besides this, fasten the separate design figures each with sev- 
eral small stitches of very fine silk on the satin. Sew the partition to 


SS ee 


+ PR FOOSE 


Fig. 1.—FAawn-CoLORED 
Dearne Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Gray Poncer Dress WITH 
Dark Gray CLotH MAnNTELET. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 3.—Biack Gros 
Grain Soult. 
For description see Supplenient. 
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Fig. 1.—Linen Ficuv-Cotiar witH 


PLEATED RUFFLES. 


For pattern -_ description see Supplement, 
0. 


VI., Fig. 83. 





anp Lace INSER?ZION 
FRI1x. 


For description see 
Supplement. 





Fig. 11.—Swiss MusLin AND 


GureurRE FRILL. 


For description see Supplement. 


Fias. 1-11.—CHILDREN’S LINGERIE. 





Section oF Point Russe EMBROIDERY ON CLOTH 
For Cottar Box.—Futu Size.—[See Page 396.] 








Fig. 4.—Brown Serce Dress anp PALeror. 


= ————_——_ 
the front of the purse; the partition is cut of red satin from Fig, 36, Su ] 

ment, also, but only from the dotted line to the straight upper edge. : Finally, 
overseam the front and back of the purse together, in doing which surrou 3 
the button-hole stitches of both parts, and furnish the purse with a button ea 
button-loop for closing, and with a linen tape, by means of which it js 7 


pended from the neck. 
Embroidered Shawl-Strap 
Figs. 1-3, ‘ 
See illustrations on page 396. 

Tuis strap, by which a shawl ma 
be carried in the hand or slung across 
the shoulders, is made of double dark 
brown carriage leather and interlined 
with muslin. It is ornamented through 
the middle in: point: Russe embroidery 
with saddler’s silk in two shades of 
brown, and button-hole stitched on the 
onter edges, That part 
of the strap, an inch 
and a quarter wide and 
sixty inches long, which 
is laid over the shoulder, 
is furnished on the ends 
with a button on the 
under side, and on the 
outside, four inches and 
five inches and thiee- 
quarters from the but- 
ton, with two button- 
holes each. Then lay 
both ends of the strap 
in a longer or shorter 
loop, drawing the but- 
tons through the first or second button-hole. 
Through each of these loops slip one of the 
narrow straps which serve to buckle the 
shawl. Each strap is twenty-eight inches 
long and seven-eighths of an inch wide, cut 
in a.point on one end, and furnished with a 
button-hole two inches and seven-eighths 
and four inches and a half from this point; 
on the other end set a button on the right 
side, and two inches and a half from this set 
a band of the material half an inch wide, through which the pointed 
end of the strap is slipped in buttoning it. ‘These two straps are 
joined by ahandle. ‘The latter consists of a strip fourteen inches long 
and seven-eighths of an inch wide, on the ends of which one loop each 
is formed to suit the long embroidered strap. ‘Through these loops slip 
the straps which are buttoned about the shawl. The shawl-strap 
may also be made only with the handle, or only with the long strap. 
Fig. 2 shows a section of the shawl-strap with embroidery. Instead 
of the latter, the border shown by Fig. 3, which is worked in applica- 
tion and point Russe embroidery, may be used. The monogram or 
initials of the owner, embroidered on the shawl-strap in colors con- 
trasting with the ground, makes a pretty and useful addition. 














Fig. 3.—Linen anp Lace 
CoLLtaR WITH CHEMISETTE. 


For. pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XVII, Figs. 84-86. 


Fig. 5.—Linen Coiiar 
WITH 'T'URNED-DOWN 
CorNERS. 

For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. 

By. XVI Figs. 87 and 88, 





Fig. 8.—Linen CoLiar 
WITH GUIPURE , 
EMBROIDERY. 
For pattern and de- 
scription see Supple- 
ment, No. XIX., 
Fig. 90. 


py 


Fig. 9.—Curr ror Coxzar, 
Fig. 8. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XIX., Fig. 91. 
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Fig. 5.—Gray Porrin Suit 


For pattern and description see Supplement, eee Care. 
: No. X., Figs. 44", 44°-50, For description see Supplement. 
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Gentleman’s Collar Box with Cover of Plaited Cord. 


See illustration on page 396. 


‘Tu1s collar box is covered with fine gray plaited cord, and trimmed 


with embroidered brown cloth scallops. 


To make it take a round 


card-beard box five inches and three-quarters in diameter and three 
inches high; the rim of the lid 












outer 


should come inside of the rim 
of the box. 
on the upper edge and on the 


First bind the box 


edge of the bottom, 


which projects an eighth of 
an inch, with a bias strip 
of brown silk. 
the rim of the box, which 


Then cover 


is three inches high, 
smoothly on the out- 
side with gray linen, 
and on this plait the 
cord. Todothis take 
a piece of cord the 
length of which cor- 
responds with the cir- 
cumference of the 
box, and on this cord 
sew pieces of cord six 
inches long each, at 
intervals of half an 
inch, in the middle, 
so that both ends of 
each piece hang down 
in an even length. 
Stretch the cord all 
around the under 
edge of the box and 
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GENTLEMAN’s SMOKING JACKET. 


For pattern and description see Supplement 
No. XI, Ties. 51-55. ” ? 
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of brown cloth (an illustration, page 400, shows a section of the em- 
broidery for the scallops), and finish them with brown silk cord. Paste 
a piece of brown paper of the requisite size on the under side of the bot- 


tom of the box. 


Umbrella and Parasol Trav- 
eling-Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 396. 

Tue original consists of 

a large and small cover of 
gray drilling, which are in- 
tended to hold an umbrella 
and parasol, and are joined 
by a strap, by means 
of which the parasol 
and umbrella may 
be carried on the 
arm. Both are or- 
namented with ma- 
roon worsted braid 
and with button-hole 
stitches and point 
Russe of brown and 
black saddler’s silk. 
To make the larger 
cover cut of gray 
drilling three strips 
twenty-five inches 
and three - quarters 
long and two inches 
and _ seven - eighths 
wide, slope them off 
on both sides so that 
they are only one 
inch wide on the 














ends, and sew them to- Fig. 2.—Dress For Girt FRoM 5 To 7 
gether. Cover the seams YEARS OLD.—BAck. 

with maroon worsted For pattern and description see Supplement, 

braid three-quarters of vo. XVI, Fige. 76-82, 

an inch wide, which is 

fastened on both sides with button-hole stitches of maroon saddler’s silk, and 
work the point Russe embroidery with 
black silk as shown by Fig. 2. Bind the 
upper and under edge of the case with 
braid, in doing which fasten in a piece 
of elastic cord on the upper edge and a 
brass ring om the under edge. Having 
made the smaller cover to suit the size 
of the parasol in the same manner as the 
larger cover, cut for the strap of double 
drilling one strip an inch and seven-eighths 
wide and eighteen inches long, ornament 
it as shown by Fig. 1, and fasten it to 
each of the two covers about two inches 
from the upper edge. Finally, 
sew on maroon worsted fringe and 
two bands furnished with a button 


plait it. In doing this, hold 
the box so that the bottom is 
turned upward and the double 
cords fall downward on the 
rim of the box. Fasten ev- 
ery second following one of 
the double cords in a vertical direction by means of a pin on the upper edge 
of the box, which is now turned downward, let the remaining cords fall back in 
the opposite direction; fasten the end of a 
long piece of cord wound up in a ball close 
underneath the cord stretched on the rim 
of the box, and then wind the cord eight 
times around the rim of the box. The 
windings should come close together and 
cover those double cords which are pinned 
on. Then pin the other cords, which have 
previously been omitted, on the box; lay the 
cords which have first been pinned on back 
in the opposite direction, again form eight 
windings with the long cord, and continue in 
this manner; hereafter each of the double 
cords comes alternately once over and once 


Fig. 1.—Dress For Girt FROM 5 TO 7 
YEARS OLD.—FRoOnT. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
" No. XV., Figs. 76-82. " 






































under the eight horizontal cord 
windings, by doing which the de- 
sign shown by the illustration is 








and button-loop to hold the para- 
sol and umbrella together as shown 
by Fig. 1. 





Fig. 1.—Biack CASHMERE VEST 
witH Wuite PiqvE CoLLaR 
BUTTONED ON. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, XIL, Figs. 56-62. 


formed. ‘The ends of the double 
cords are sewed on the rim of the 
box. After ‘finishing the braid- 
work paste scallops of brown cloth, 
which have first been ornamented 
in point Russe embroidery with 
light and dark brown saddler’s 
silk, and button-hole stitched on 
the outer edge with the same, on 
the upper and under edge of the 
box. Brown silk cord covers the 
line formed by setting on the scal- 
lops. ‘To cover the lid of the box 
cut, first, a piece of card-board of 
the requisite size, on which baste gray linen, and in the middle fasten a brass ring seven- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, on which twenty-four pieces of cord, each five inches and 
a quarter long, and laid double, are fastened. 
This is done by laying the loop formed in the mid- 
dle of each double cord under the ring, so that it 
projects outside of the latter, then slip both cord 
ends above the ring, through the projecting 














Embroidered Twine Canvas 
Traveling-Bed, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 396. 

Tuts bed is designed for trav- 
eling in a railroad car or stage- 
coach. It consists of a piece of 
twine canvas fastened to a wooden 
frame, which is spread out on two 
opposite seats, and covered with a 
plaid or traveling-shawl. When 
not in use the frame is folded by 
means of hinges, and, together 
’ : with the shawl, is inclosed in a 
strap, making a convenient portable bed. The frame consists of four polished 
wooden bars nineteen inches and a quarter 
long, every two of which are joined on the 
ends by ahinge. The two bars thus formed, 
each thirty-eight inches and a half long, are 
joined crosswise in the middle by an 
iron band furnished with a hinge also, 


Dress FoR GIRL FROM 1 TO 3 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIV., Figs. 71-75. 


Suir ror Boy From 2 to 4 Yrars OLp. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
» Figs. 63-70. 


0. 




















loop, and draw the latter tight. Spread out which, in using the bed to k 
i { the double cords ranged on the lid, and then the bars in ane re exe pata - hake 
Ii, Nt } with a long piece of cord laid on anew form dle. ‘The piece of canvas stretched on 
i s\\ , : regular windings on the card-board similar to Fig. 2.—Wurte Prous the bars is thirty-four inches and a 


CotuaR FoR VEST. 
For pattern and descrip- 


( i ) 


i\ (ty tion see Supplement, oS 7) 
ANKK\ No. XIL., Fig. 62. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 11 To 13 
YEARS OLD.—FRonrt. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Figs. 15-24, 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 11 To 13 
Years OLpD.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplerent, 
No. III., Figs. 15-24. 
those on the rim; after each four windings 
fasten the double cords each with a stitch on 
the card-board close to the last winding. The 
double cords partly lie over and partly under the - 
windings, like those on the rim: In the middle 
of the ring to which the double cords were fast- 
ened fasten a second ring, covered with double 
stitches, for the handle. Having bound the lid 
of the box on the projecting edge of the upper 


half long, thirty inches wide, and ornamented 
in cross stitch embroidery with black and red 
worsted, in the design given by Fig. 94, Sup- 
plement; it is fastened on the bars so that the 
latter are entirely covered with the material. 
Before fastening the material cut a slit in each 
side where it comes on the hinge, and bind 
the edges with ribbon. 


surface With brown silk, paste the card-board Fig. 1.—Sreen Brug Warer-Proor Cioak. Fig. 2.—Steet Biur Water-Proor Cioak. Traveling Wall-Pocket. 
ae peg . ae on the lid; on the outer Front. Back. See illustration on page 396. 
ge of this set the embroidered cloth scallops, ae ‘ ie tind ta detec te Wel eal 
i . ‘ 2 =a For pattern and description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement Tuts wall-pocket is designed to hold such 
which are cut in one piece from a circular piece No. L, Fig 1-10. ” i . Nol, Fige 1-10. res articles as are constantly used in traveling, and 
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may be easily hung up in a sleeping-car or state- 
room. ‘The original is made of light brown car- 
riage leather, ornamented in chain stitch em- 
broidery with dark brown saddler’s silk, bound 
with worsted braid of the same color, and 
trimmed with brown fringe. To make the bag 
cut, first, of carriage leather one piece each from 
Figs. 28, 29, and 31, Supplement ; Fig. 28, be- 
sides, of double material; and two pieces from 
Fig. 30. Then work the embroidery on the 
separate parts as shown by the illustration and 
indicated on the pattern (Fig. 32, Supplement, 
gives the design for the flap), and cover Fig. 29 
on the wrong side with the outer material from 
the upper edge to seven-eighths of an inch be- 
yond the dotted line indicated for the fold of the 
flap. Bind the separate pieces with braid, except- 


" ing that part of the outer edge which afterward 


at the same time forms the outer edge of the 
wall-pocket, and baste, first, Figs. 30 and 31 on 
the front, then the latter on the back, with the 
aid of the illustration, and according to the cor- 
responding figures. Now bind the outer edge 
of the wall-pocket with braid, trim it with fringe, 
and furnish it with elastic cord loops and but- 
tons. For the strap cut of double carriage 
leather one strip forty-six inches long and one 
strip three inches and three-quarters long and 
an inch and a quarter wide each; cut one end 
of the longer strip in a point, and ornament the 
upper layer of both strips with embroidery, as 
shown by Fig. 83, Supplement. Bind the double 
material with braid all along the outer edge, 
fasten a buckle on the shorter strip, and sew 
both strips to the wall-pocket from the under 
side as shown by the illustration ; cover the seam 
made by doing this with a row of braid stitched 
on. ‘The pointed end of the longer strip is 
slipped through the buckle, by means of which 
the strap may be lengthened or shortened as may 
be required. 


Embroidered Traveling-Bag. 
See illustration on page 396. 


Tuts bag is of dark brown carriage leather, lined 
with the same, and ornamented in point Russe, half- 

Ika, and satin stitch embroidery with saddler’s silk 
n different shades of brown, The bottom and lower 
a of the bag are interlined with thick card-board. 

f the latter cut for the long sides two pieces each 
sixteen inches and seven-eighths long and three inches 
and three-quarters wide (high), for the bottom cut one 
piece of the same length and six inches and a half 
wide, and for the short sides cut two pieces each six 
inches and a half long and three inches and three- 
quarters high. Bind each of these pieces on the outer 
edge with a bias strip of shirting or muslin seven- 
eighths of an inch wide, and overseam the long and 
short sides together. Then cut of double carriage 
leather for the long sides of the bag two pieces each 
sixteen inches and seven-eighths long and sixteen 
inches high, and for the short sides two pieces each 
six inches and a half long and fifteen inches and a 
quarter high; allow half an inch extra material all 
around on each piece for the seams. Ornament the 
outer pieces in point Russe embroidery as shown by 
4% (the border on page 204 of Harper’s Bazar, No. 
12, Vol. V., gives the design for doing this), and on the 
front side of the bag work the initial letters. Join the 
long and short sides of the outer material, stitching 
the former on the latter, sew up the lining from the 
wrong side with a back stitch seam, and draw the ma- 
terial over the a that the seams come exactly 
on each other, and the material and lining form an 
even line on the under edge. Then join the material 
and lining four inches from the under edge with close 
button-hole stitches of brown silk, insert the joined 
card-board pieces, and button-hole stitch the under 
edge to the binding of the card-board pieces. In a 
similar manner button-hole stitch the bottom of the 
card-board interlining, which is covered with carriage 
leather on both sides, to the bag. On the upper edge 
of the long sides of the bag stitch in a cane bar half 
an inch wide and sixteen inches long, or a steel hoop, 
join the double material of each short side there with 

ack stitches, and then set on the handles of double 
carriage leather as shown by the illustration; the 
seams of the handles are cove by cross bands of 
= a A button and elastic loop serve to close 

ie bag. 





PRETTY PEPITA. 
IL 

all Seville there was not a prettier maiden 

than Pepita. Her eyes were black as sloes, 
her rich brown cheeks glowed like damask roses ; 
and when on festal days she wore her shoes with 
silver buckles, her scarlet laced bodice, and the 
filigree arrow in her jet-black braids, she was 
the admiration of all beholders, and especially 
of poor José, the image vendor. 

She was the sunshine of his life. But for her, 
indeed, and the elastic temperament of the mer- 
ry-hearted fellow himself, existence would have 
offered but few attractions to him. He was mis- 
erably poor. The little room where he lived 
was open to the wind and rain, and could boast 
of no furniture save a straw pallet and José’s 
work-table. ‘This last was strewed with plaster 
images of every description: pretty little statu- 
ettes to please the poor but critical lover of the 
beautiful, and wonderful green and yellow par- 
rots, dogs, and cats to please the children, with 
whom José was a great favorite, many a little one 
having become the fortunate possessor of one of 
the brilliant treasures by offering a kiss in pay- 
ment. 

A little apart from the rest of the articles lit- 
tered about the table stood something closely 
hidden from view by a green baize cover. The 
images knew what it was. It had been their 
companion, or that of their brothers and sisters, 
for many months; but, saving their knowledge, 
José’s secret was hidden from all the world be- 
sides, ‘The thought of it cheered his heart like 
wine all through the toilsome days as he wan- 
dered up and down the streets of the big city, 
balancing his image tray upon his head, and cry- 
ing his wares in many a neat little verse that he 
made up as he went along. He would build air 
castles about it as he ate his frugal dinner of 
black bread and olives under some old archway 
or shady green tree; and at night his farthing 
candle flared and burned down to the very sock- 


et, while José, softly talking to himself, caressed | 


his darling secret with loving fingers, and labored 
skillfully and proudly toward its completion. 
When finally the candle, after one last sputter, 


stars et roreet through the roof, José would 
fling himself upon his heap of straw to dream of 
his secret and Pepita. 

This latter, however, gave him but scant en- 
couragement. She was a flower girl, and sold 
flowers in the market-place; and when all the 
gay young gallants of the city would stop to buy 
a rose and speak a flattering word, how could 
she spare much thought to José, who could only 
show his devotion in his humble, beseeching eyes ; 
for the thousand nameless attentions a young, 
strong man can render to a delicate, pretty wom- 
an were monopolized by Antonio, the son of the 
rich miller. j 
Many and angry had been the discussions in 
the miller’s family about this strange infatuation 
of Antonio's. 

. ‘That you, Antonio, who, with your hand- 
some face and father’s long purse, can take a 
wife that will advance you in the world—that 
you, I say, should fling yourself away upon Pe- 
pita—a pretty girl, ’tis true, and honest enough, 
maybe, but—” 

“Stop, mother!” cried Antonio, his forehead 
darkening into an angry frown: ‘‘no more of 
this. Pepita I must and will have, so havea 
care how you speak of my future wife and the 
mistress of this house.” 

The mother shrank back and said no more. 
From childhood this only son had been petted 
and indulged, until now, in his manhood, he 
carried every thing before him with a high 
hand; and as she looked on her husband, who 
was daily growing more and more feeble, she 
felt that it would not be very long before his 
sceptre would pass from him into younger hands, 
and that it behooved her not to irritate the fu- 
ture master. Yet this enforced submission to 
Antonio’s whim was a bitter trial to her, for she 
was a proud woman and accustomed to rule. 

‘Tt is a sorrowful thing to nurture children 
and find you have only warmed vipers into life!” 
she said, bitterly, to her husband, after Antonio 
had quitted the house. 

‘* Nay, nay, wife,” returned the miller, indif- 
ferently, ‘‘ Antonio is no viper; but you pull the 
rein too hard sometimes. For my part, I say, 
let the lad have his lass—she is a pretty one; 
but I remember when you would have carried 
the day over her head.” 

So saying, the miller returned to his pipe; but 
the mother’s heart was sore spite of the compli- 
ment. The matter had gone beyond soft speech- 
es, she thought, and that was true; but where 
soft speeches avail nothing angry words will but 
do harm, and so it proved in this case. 

Antonio had long admired Pepita; she was 
always his chosen partner at all their merry- 
makings ; many and many a moonlight stroll had 
they taken on the outskirts of the town; the 
filigree arrow she wore in her hair was his gift , 
but as yet he had not spoken of his love. 

But now, his heart burning with anger at his 
mother’s ill-timed words, he hurried from home 
straight to the market-place, merely stopping 
on his way at a gay little booth to purchase a 
betrothal ring. 

It was just about sunset, and Pepita was pre- 
paring to go home; she had, as usual, sold near- 
ly all her bouquets, but two of the finest still 
lay at the bottom of her basket, for she felt sure 
that Antonio would come, as always, to claim the 
ornament for his button-hole, though to-day he 
was so strangely late. 

All her companions gradually departed, how- 
ever, and Pepita, with a heavy heart, was about 
turning homeward, when she espied Antonio 
close upon her. He looked unusually eager and 
excited, and a thrill, half of terror, half of joy, 
passed through the girl's slender frame as she 
stood bathed in the sunset glow which lighted 
up her braids, her velvet cheeks, and her slum- 
berous dark eyes with a new charm ; stood wait- 
ing for the handsome young lover—for lover her 
heart told her he was before he had spoken a word. 

‘* Pepita,” he cried, breathless with excite- 
ment and the haste he had made, and taking the 
bouquet she held toward him, but retaining the 
hand also, ‘‘every day you give me your love- 
liest bunch, but to-day you must accept this in 
return.” And on the willing little hand he 
slipped the betrothal ring. ‘‘ Now you are not 
only Pretty Pepita, but Antonio’s Pretty Pe- 
pita!” he cried, exultantly, as he snatched a re- 
luctant kiss ; and drawing her arm within his, 
they walked out of the market-place into the 
golden light which bathed field and meadow, and 
seemed to them an emblem of the glorious hap- 
piness love had brought to their hearts. 

In the shadow of the market-place, however, 
resting his image tray against an old wall, stood 
José. He had been waiting’ there patiently, 
hoping that, if Antonio did not come, Pepita 
might allow him to walk home with her, for she 
lived in a distant quarter of the town. And now 
the sorrow he had been dimly dreading for so 
long had come upon him, and he stood motion- 
less, trying to nerve himself to bear it, when the 
happy lovers passed him. 

As Pepita saw him a faint feeling of compas- 
sion that he was in the darkness while she was 
in the light, a wish to do something to brighten 
the loneliness of this faithful fellow, induced her 
to hold toward him the remaining bouquet, with 
a careless ‘*Good-night, and pleasant dreams, 
José!” 

He made no motion to take the flowers, and 
she tossed them petulantly into the street, where 
the dust smirched their innocent freshness. 

The lovers passed on, but José carefully lifted 
up the little bouquet (he was too tender-hearted 
to leave the flowers there to perish before their 
time), and carrying them home, he placed them 
carefully in his one cracked blue mug, but this 
night, for the first time in many months, the 
veil was not lifted from his precious secret, and 
José, looking out into the quiet starlight, strove 





went out, and left him in darkness save for the 


to face his sorrow manfully, and learn to bear it. 
” * * ° * 


The weeks flew by, but brought no comfort 
for José. It seemed to him that wherever he 
went the happiness of Antonio and his own deso- 
lation were thrust upon him. He was continu- 
ally meeting the lovers strolling about arm in- 
arm, for Antonio had persuaded Pepita to aban- 
don her daily task of selling flowers in the mar- 
ket-place. 

“ wife need do nothing but beautify my 
home,” he had said, proudly, and Pepita, with 
a happy blush, had declared to herself that she 
could do that to perfection. Still sometimes, to 
tease her lover or punish him for some trifling 
quarrel, she would return to her old stand in the 
market-place, and then she would be surrounded 
by her former admirers, and laugh and jest with 


-them, turning a cold shoulder on her betrothed, 


until, satisfied that he had suffered sufficiently, 
she would relent, and become once more gentle 
and loving. 

Antonio submitted to all these caprices with a 
good grace, for not only his heart, but his ambi- 
tion was entirely satisfied with his choice. 

Pepita was so lovely, even the duke himself 
had noticed her, asked her name, and bought 
some of her flowers, and all Antonio’s friends 
with one voice declared that he was a most for- 
tunate man. 

As he looked on her ripe young beauty, he felt 
a thrill of pride to think that all was his: with 
the handsomest wife in Seville, the largest mill, 
the most hospitable house, what more could he 
desire ? 

I am afraid the love he had for Pepita was 
compounded of many feelings, and was far from 
the single - hearted, self- sacrificing, passionate 
devotion José had felt, nay, still felt in his heart 
of hearts, though he was trying to teach himself 
to look upon her as Antonio’s wife, and to ac- 
cept his fate without repining. To a strong, 
determined soul like José, much was possible , 
but as yet his heart was sore within him, and 
since the fatal evening when his hopes had with- 
ered he had not lifted the veil that shrouded his 
secret. 


IL 


While the careless lovers reveled in their hap- 
piness, and José struggled with his sorrow, the 
hot summer months drew near, bringing with 
them a terrible curse that darkened alike the 
homes of the rich and the poor: people began 
to move cautiously about the streets, with fear- 
ful faces, and every day a few more houses dis- 
played the hideous yellow flag; for the plague 
had smitten Seville. 

All who could fled from the city. The miller’s 
family invited Pepita to accompany them, and 
José, much relieved on knowing her safe, offered 
his services to the committee the duke had or- 
ganized as nurse for the sick, and found such 
occupation for both brain and hands that Pepita 
was for a time forgotten. 

He was sharply reminded, however, that his 
sorrow was merely pushed aside, not forgotten, 
when one morning, about a week after he had 
entered upon his new duties, as he was hurrying 
along the quarter of the town where Pepita 
lived, his heart suddenly stood still with horror, 
for out from the window of the house where he 
had often seen her sit,-gayly nodding to friends 
and acquaintances below, waved the terrible yel- 
low flag. 

With ashen face and stammering speech José 
questioned the old cobbler who was smoking his 
pipe beside his idle bench: he could not leave 
the city, and so sat awaiting his fate with a sto- 
lidity engendered of despair. 

‘*You thought she had gone away? Ah! 
poor lass! she came to pack up her finery, and 
the plague seized her. When the miller’s folks 
stopped for her she leaned out of the window 
and told them she felt ill, and they never waited 
to hear more, but scuttled off—more shame to 
them, say I.” 

‘* But Antonio? surely he did not desert her ?” 
cried José, huskily. 

‘* He had to take care of his own handsome 
face,” returned the cobbler, with a touch of 
scorn. ‘‘leastways she was left alone. All the 
people in the house ran away when they heard 
she was smitten. I went and told the commit- 
tee of her, but never a one of her friends has 
been to ask after her but you. If she lives to 
get well, she won't be Pretty Pepita;” and spite 
of his own forlornness, the cobbler felt a gleam 
of compassion for the vain, coquettish little 
neighbor, who, if she should escape the death 
she was then battling with, would be shorn of 
all the charms she valued so highly. 

José knew well the transmuting touch of the 
plague. He had seen too much loveliness be- 
come hideous deformity, in the short experience 
he had had of nursing, to doubt for a moment 
that Pepita’s beauty had gone never to return ; 
but he scarcely bestowed a thought on that. To 
save the precious life no time was to be lost. 

Hurrying to a poor but kind woman, a neigh- 
bor whom he had often befriended, he secured 
her services as nurse for Pepita. 

**T am alone in the world, Master José, and 
I don’t fear the plague, and if I can save your 
sweetheart for you, trust me, I'll do it.” 

The kindly soul hastened to take her post by 
the sick-bed, and José hurried back to his du- 
ties; but his heart felt like lead as he thought 
of the danger to the precious life he would so 
gladly have purchased with his own. 

The neighbor’s well-meant words, unheeded 
at the time, returned again and again to fill him 
with a delicious half hope that yet was half de- 
spair. Could it be possible that, if Pepita’s life 
was spared, he could ever do any thing to win 
her love? Would Antonio keep his troth spite 
of her lost beauty ? 

With these thoughts filling his mind, and the 
thousand petty cares for the sick occupying his 
hands, José passed the long summer days, while 





the plague, having spent its violence, slowly de- 
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rted, and Pepita, after a long ij 
Lae big pita, g illness, woke 

Several times a day José went to inquj 
her and see that as needed atiie teen 
duke, in return for José’s devotion to ‘the id, 
allowed him to take what he wanted from the 
hospital stores. As Pepita verged toward con- 
valescence, José sent her every day some little 
offering to cheer her sick-room—either a rose a 
bunch of sweet grasses, a cluster of fine grapes 
or a ripe juicy peach. He felt greatly encour- 
aged when the nurse told him that Pepita, 
though too weak to talk, always welcomed thesa 
gifts with a smile, and unconsciously to himself 
a strong hope was springing up in his heart: but 
this was destined to be rudely dispelled. 

One day Pepita was so much better that she 
asked to be placed near the open window, where 
she could feel the soft breezes, and hear the hum 
in the street below, for almost all who had fled 
had now returned to the city and their usual avo- 
cations. As, assisted by the nurse, she passed 
the looking-glass, Pepita carefully averted her 
eyes from it, and taking up the fresh, dewy bou- 
quet that stood in a vase on the window-ledge. 
she, for the first time, spoke aloud some of the 
thoughts that filled her heart. 

‘Tam a most fortunate girl in having such a 
sweetheart, am I not?” she asked, holding up 
the flowers with a smile to the nurse. 

‘*There’s not many a one like Master José. 
that I will say,” returned the other, wiping away 
a tear with the corner of her apron. 

** José?” said Pepita, a little sharply. ‘I 
am speaking of Antonio, who has sent me so 
many love-tokens during my sickness.” 

‘* Every one of the peaches and flowers and 
things Master José sent, bless his kind heart! 
which is just breaking for love of you,” cried the 
nurse, vehemently, defending her favorite. 

‘*T don’t understand you,” said Pepita, haugh- 
tily, a faint, sick feeling stealing over her. ‘You 
say these are from José ?” 

“Yes,” replied the other, timidly; for Pe- 
pita’s eyes were flashing and her bosom heaving 
strangely. 

‘*'Then I will have none of them!” and with 
all her remaining strength she flung the flowers 
out of the window, and sinking in a miserable 
heap on the floor, swooned away. 

The despised flowers fell at the feet of José, 
who had come, as usual, to inquire after Pepita, 
and the poor fellow, as he for the second time 
stooped to pick up what she rejected, understood 
the whole at once. His face was very pale, but 
he suffered no word to escape him. Yes, his 
last faint, sweet hope was gone! Hencefor- 
ward he would steel his heart against any such 
delusion. With dull, heavy steps he sought his 
little attic. Once again his cracked blue mug 
was adorned with Pepita’s scorned flowers, and 
for the first time for many weeks he drew aside 
the baize covering from his secret. 

Long and earnestly he gazed at his treasure, 
while anger, despair, and love strove within him 
for the mastery. At length he raised his hand 
to shiver his idol into pieces, but something held 
him back; his hand dropped at his side, and 
burying his face on the table, José wept away the 
bitterness of his heart in tears of which no one 
need have been ashamed. 

And Pretty Pepita? Alas! she no longer de- 
served the name. The delicate complexion was 
all roughened and seamed, her long braids had 
been cut off, her bright eyes were dimmed. In- 
deed, her best friend would hardly have known 
her. 

As soon as she recovered from her swoon she 
bade the nurse bring her the looking-glass, and 
then she sternly gazed at what the plague had 
made her. A few short weeks ago and Pepita 
would have sunk under the shock of beholding 
her altered face, but her faculties were be- 
numbed by the greater blow of Antonio’s deser- 
tion. What did.she care for beauty now? ‘The 
whole world was darkened to her. 

But she was still so weak that she was soon 
compelled to let the nurse help her back to bed, 
where she lay for hours with closed eyes, but 
not asleep, as her faithful attendant fondly hoped. 
No; she had too much to think about and re- 
solve upon to be able to sleep. 

Toward evening she opened her eyes, and ina 
weak but firm voice bade the nurse tell her all 
she knew about the miller’s family, and especial- 
ly about Antonio. When she heard how they 
had abandoned her, and that Antonio had now 
been nearly a month in Sevflle without coming 
to inquire after her, she grew-so pale that the 
nurse cried in fright : 

‘Ah; how Master José would scold me for 
making you so unhappy!” . 

‘*Not a word of him,” said Pepita, recovering 
herself by an effort. : . . 

“*No, indeed, since you will have it so,” re- 
plied the other, submissively ; ‘‘ but if you only 
knew—” 

‘‘Hush!” said Pepita, warningly, for her 
heart was still hard toward José: hard because 
‘she was so absorbed in her own sorrow; “some 
day, perhaps, I will hear more of him, but now 
tell me only what I want to know, and help me 
to get well, for I have much to do. , 

Thus counseled, the nurse did as she was bid- 
den, and Pepita forced herself to eat and. drink 
and grow strong, for she knew she had a hard 
task before her. 


III. 


Soon after dawn, a week or two later, a slight 
woman’s figure issued from the house —- 
Pepita lived; she was dressed in a gray stu 
skirt and mantle, and carried a bundle in her 
arms. With slow, faltering steps she moved 
along, until near the outskirts of the town, = 
at length, overcome by the unwonted fatigue an 
agitation of mind, she sank down half fainting 
on a large stone by the way-side. 





Pepita—for she was the lonely traveler—had 
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suffered much in the last few days, and the old 
gayety and waywardness had vanished with her 
beauty; she looked aged and worn, for Antonio’s 
desertion had strained the undisciplined heart al- 
most to breaking. ‘The day before she had sent 
for him, and coldly returned to him the betrothal 
ring and all the little gifts he had made her; 
and Antonio, though ashamed of his own base- 
ness, did not attempt to justify his heartless con- 
duct, and was but too thankful to be released 
from his vows to one who had lost all resemblance 
to the beautiful girl he had wished for his wife. 

Very bitter were Pepita’s thoughts as she sat 
slightly shivering in the cool morning air: two 
months ago and she was the envy of all her 
friends, admired and caressed by every one; 
and now she was utterly solitary and forlorn, 
without one being on earth to care whether she 
lived or died. al 

As if to contradict her repining thoughts, a 
tall, light figure sprang over the wall at her side, 
and José, seizing both her hands in his, in his 
delight cried, joyfully, = 

‘ Pepita, darling Pepita, it does my heart 
good to see you!” 

He would not have ventured to address her 
thus in the old days, but matters were now re- 
versed between them, and José felt all his cour- 
age and manhood strengthened within him as 
he gazed protectingly at the drooping figure be- 
fore him. 

‘‘Dear José, this is most kind,” said Pepita, 
repressing a sob. It comforted her sad heart 
greatly that he never seemed to notice her al- 
tered looks, when every other face had expressed 
horror or pity on beholding her. 

It would be idle to say that José did not feel 
the change down to his very heart’s core; but, 
after all, he had loved Pepita for herself, not for 
her beauty, and as he saw how lonely she was, 
and how pleased to see him, a wild hope again 
darted across his mind. 

But in a moment Pepita rose, and holding out 
her hand to him, said, 

**Good-by, José. I have never half believed 
in your goodness until now, and if we do not 
meet again, remember Pepita will never forget 


ou. 

¢ ‘“‘Why should we not meet again?” cried 
José, impetuously. ‘‘Surely, Pepita, you are 
not going to leave Seville ?” 

- “Do you suppose,” she retorted, with a flash 
of her old haughty pride, ‘‘that I can bear to 
live here and have the finger of scorn pointed at 
me; to see my stand deserted, while all flock to 
buy flowers of those who could not once have 
been named in the same breath with Pepita? 
But what a fool I am!” she said, relapsing into 
a tone of patient endurance. ‘‘It is not. only 
that my pride is humbled, but, José, I think my 
heart is broken!” And covering the poor changed 
face with her slender fingers, she burst into a 
passion of tears. 

And José was powerless to help! He could 
have cursed his miserable poverty as he stood 
looking at the weeping figure before him: if he 
only had a palace, that he might invite her to 
share it! And then there awoke in him a de- 
termined purpose that he would try to rise above 
the miserable lot that had hitherto contented 
him, for he had now something to work for: and 
as he thought of his secret he uttered a silent 
thanksgiving that his hand had been stayed from 
its destruction, for that might aid him in his 
purpose. 

So cheered was he by this resolve that his 
voice was as gay as ever, when Pepita rising to 
continue her journey, he declared he would ac- 
company her a little way and carry her bundle. 

‘*'Tell me where you are going,” said he, when 
at length she forbade him to accompany her 
farther. 

“‘T hardly know,” she answered, wearily; ‘‘any 
where that I can earn a crust and shelter. But 
what matters it, José? Forget me, and be 
happy!” 

‘*T shall never forget you, and when the time 
comes I shall find you if you are at the very ends 
of the earth!” he cried, in his strong, hopeful 
voice; and as Pepita went on her way alone, his 
words recurred again and again to her mind, 
and though she did not understand what he 
meant by ‘‘when the time comes,” yet it was 
balm to her wounded spirit to know that he had 
spoken truly in saying he would never forget her. 

It was in a little village but a few miles from 
Seville that Pepita took refuge; her weakness 
prevented her from seeking farther, and as she 
was not known there, she felt as remote from old 
associations as if she were a hundred miles away. 
A friendly woman with several young children 
took her in, and as Pepita was skillful with her 
needle, patient and kind with the children, and 
very quiet and uncomplaining, her hostess was 
well satisfied. 

But as the weeks rolled by into months, and 
more than a year had passed away since she 
parted from José, Pepita began to feel a yearn- 
ing to hear from him, to know if he still held 
her in his heart, as she now cherished the thought 
of him. Yes, Josés patient waiting had borne 
its reward! In the long, uneventful days Pepita 
passed, the image of José had grown more and 
more dear to her; and though she could not 
think of Antonio’s desertion of her without a 
pang of wounded feeling, yet he had heen long 
since dethroned, as unworthy, from her heart, and 
José put in his place. 

But as she heard no sign, she began to droop. 
He had not proved faithless—she trusted him 
too entirely to believe that—but he might be ill; 
might, remembering her past coldness to him, 
fear she could never learn to love him; and so, 
by degrees, she came to the determination to go 
to seville and find out what had become of him. 

She carefully concealed her face, which had 
regained much of its old freshness and charm, 
under a large gray hood (for she declared to her- 





passed once more through the old familiar streets 
of Seville. 

There was an unusual stir and excitement vis- 
ible among the passers-by, and Pepita, asking 
the reason, was told that the duke had that day 
thrown open his picture-gallery to the public, 
especially to show a charming new statue that 
had been executed by a native artist. 

Thinking that her best chance of seeing or 
hearing of José was at this exhibition, for she 
well knew his love of art, Pepita followed the 
crowd, and entering the duke’s gallery, stood 
breathless before the statue, which was raised on 
a rich pedestal in front of heavy crimson dra- 
peries. 

Why did her heart give a sudden leap and, 
then stand still, while blinding tears filled her 
eyes ? 

The statue was called ‘‘Maidenhood,” but 
Pepita recognized herself as she was in the old 
days that seemed so long ago. 

And the artist? Who was he? Down the 
long room came a young man in a velvet blouse, 
and by his side, chatting familiarly with him, 
was the duke. 

Pepita needed but one glance to recognize 
José; and as they passed near her she tried to 
shrink back among the crowd; the movement 
not only displaced her hood, but attracted José’s 
restless eyes, and in an instant, with a glad, low 
cry, he was at her side, and Pepita knew she had 
not been forgotten. 

Slipping away from the throng out into a quiet 
by-street, they poured out their hearts to each 
other, and José told how he had received so 
many orders from the duke and his friends that 
his fortune was secured, and he had intended to 
set forth that very week in search of her. 

And when Pepita faintly murmured that it 
was not for her, poor, ugly, and friendless, to 
mate with him, the rising young sculptor whom 
the duke had taken under his protection, ‘*‘ My 
love,” he said, ‘‘you have made my fortune, 
and must consent to share it; in the old days, 
when I had no hope of winning you, I worked 
in secret on your statue; it was my companion 
for many a month, and I loved it better than 
my life. After you left Seville I determined to 
make a name and a home for you, and I began 
by modeling little trifles, one of which attracted 
the duke’s notice; he came to my attic, and 
when he saw your statue, which I had completed, 
he told me I was.a genius, and ordered it for his 
new gallery; and so,” added José, modestly, 
“if it had not been for you, dear love, I should 
still be poor José, the image vendor.” 

“* Ah, José,” said Pepita, with regret, ‘‘I can 
never be again what you thought me!” 

‘* Hush!” he answered, gazing fondly at the 
blushing face: ‘‘to me you have always been, 
and always will be, ‘ Pretty Pepita.’” 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 

Mr. Gillott’s Sale.— A courageous Picture - Dealer. — 
Art Twaddle.—Our know-nothing Population.—An 
ambitious Drawing-Master.—Sir Edwin Landseer. 

HERE have been two remarkable sales by 
auction in England lately. The more im- 
portant was that of the late Mr. Gillott’s pictures, 
probably the finest collection that was ever 
brought to the hammer. He was the famous 
steel pen manufacturer, and, like many men of 
his class, took a pride in purchasing the best pro- 
ductions of modern art. It is said that ‘Turner, 
in spite of his passion for money, was not favor- 
able to this description of patron, and that Gil- 
lott had a difficulty in interviewing the great 
painter, and only obtained access to him under 
pretense of being a brother artist. ‘‘I have 
brought you some of my pictures, Sir, to ex- 

change for some of yours,” said he, producing a 

great sheaf of bank-notes. But whatever he 

paid ‘Turner and others has been realized over 
and over again in the present sale. Never has 
been seen such an enthusiasm for canvas-backed 
ducks. Not even standing-room has been pro- 
curable at ‘‘ Christie’s” throughout the week, and 
the net result of it all, including a trifle of £5000 
or so for violins, is nearly £200,000! The great 
buyers, as usual, were dealers—notably Agnew, 
of Manchester. It is said that, notwithstanding 
the five per cent. of commission, it is cheaper to 
authorize these gentlemen to purchase for you 
than to buy yourself, which seems strange enough, 
since there 1s an obvious advantage in their run- 
ning up the biddings; but such is the rage for 

— at present in London that what would 
ave seemed extravagance a year ago is now 

only making a good investment. On the pres- 

ent occasion Agnew bought a picture of Miiller’s 

(not on commission) for £3900. No sooner was 

it knocked down to him than two gentlemen, A 

and B, at once applied for it, both prepared to 

advance the usual ten per cent. upon his purchase. 

‘* Really, gentlemen, I don’t know to which of 

you it belongs,” said he; ‘‘ you asked me at the 

same moment. Perhaps you had better draw 
lots.’ 

They did so, and the lot fell upon A. In 
the mean time, however, it had struck that gen- 
tleman that his enthusiasm had perhaps carried 
him a little too far; £4290 was a larger sum to 
give than it had seemed to be. ‘‘ My dear B,” 
said he, ‘‘I will not take the advantage fortune 
has offered me. The picture shall be yours.” 

‘*Thank you,” answered B, dryly, to whom 
the same thoughts had been occurring, and who 
was intensely pleased at finding himself excused 
from so enormous an outlay; ‘* but I can not ac- 
cept so generous an offer. I wouldn't rob you 
of that Muller for the world.” 

Agnew, perceiving how the case stood, at 
once observed, ‘I am quite ready to take the 
picture back on my own hands ;” and did so, and 
before the day was over had sold it to C. C 


self that she did not mean to be discovered), and | tovk it home, asked a couple of Royal Academi- 





cians to dine with him on purpose to admire his 
bargain, and this is what they said: ‘‘'The price 
would be a fancy one even for a good specimen 
of the master, and this is by no means a good 
one. Wants tone; bad grouping,” and all the 
rest of the things that painters are so ready to 
say of the production of a professional brother— 
even adead one. ‘The next morning C appealed 
to Agnew, and for the second time that astute 
gentleman relieved his purchaser of his bargain, 
which he finally disposed of the same afternoon. 
Even if he had not been fortunate enough to do 
so, the transaction would have ‘* paid” him in the 
end, for A, B, and C, all picture fanciers and 
men of fortune, now entertain a higher opinion 
of their professional guide and of his judgment 
than ever. Indeed, 1 have heard it said that it 
will always “ pay,” when Agnew is buying on his 
own account, to give him ten per cent. for his 
purchase. Commercially this may be, and doubt- 
less is, the case, but to one who is not blinded 
by the mere fashion of the thing there is nothing 
more ridiculous than the chatter about art, and 
the value that 1s assigned to this or that picture 
without the least regard to its intrinsic merits. 
I can never forget how, five years after the fa- 
mous robbery at Lord Suffolk’s—where some of 
the greatest ‘‘miracles of ancient art” in the 
world were cut out of their frames and hidden 
up a chimney in Whitechapel—that one or two 
of them, not, indeed, the most celebrated, but 
each worth its 2000 guineas or so to Mr. Agnew, 
were hawked about London (and offered to Sir 
Charles Eastlake, the president of the Royal 
Academy, among others) without finding one art 
patron to offer more than a ten-pound note apiece 
for them, being ‘‘ obviously only second-rate im- 
itations of the old masters.” Nay, two years ago 
a Turner and a Gainsborough were on view in 
London, at a certain auction-room, which ap- 
peared to all the cognoscenti, including the great 
Agnew himself, as two of the happiest specimens 
of those great masters’ style. Nothing was amiss 
with them, indeed, except the suspicious fact that 
neither of them had been engraved. Only just 
before the sale commenced a little Jew picture- 
dealer suddenly pressed his dirty thumb against 
one of them, and cried out, ‘‘ Why, mother of 
Moses! dish paint is wet!” which it really was. 

A rather striking incident is said to have taken 
place when Sir Edwin Landseer’s picture, ‘‘ ‘The 
Painters,” was knocked down for nineteen hun- 
dred guineas. A certain drawing-master—not 
altogether unknown, I believe, to the art public— 
cried out, ‘I painted that myself, and got but 
twenty-five guineas for it.” The sensation among 
those who heard him was, as you may imagine, 
considerable. The revelations concerning M. Du- 
mas have familiarized us with the fact that it 
is not every author who vrites the work that is 
published under his name; but the application 
of this principle to art is novel. In all proba- 
bility the drawing-master either made a mistake 
or told a malignant falsehood. But it is stated 
that the purchaser of the picture in question was 
a little staggered by the unlooked-for exclama- 
tion, and was not reassured when some ‘‘d—d 
good-natured friends” informed him frankly that 
they did not consider ‘‘The Painters” to be a 
‘* characteristic” specimen of Sir Edwin’s style. 

Scarcely had I written the above ‘ gossip” 
when a friend comes in to tell me that Sir Ed- 
win Landseer, whose health has long been fuil- 
ing, was placed this very morning (May 9) ‘‘un- 
der control” by the Commissioners in Lunacy. 
Under such circumstances, had he been a lesser 
man, I would have expunged ‘‘’The Painters” 
story ; but the reputation of the king of animal 
painters is unassailable. ‘Through his very ex- 
cellence, indeed, in that line his wonderful pow- 
ers in other walks of art (and notably in that of 
landscape) were apt to be overlooked; and every 
body knows the indignant reply returned by a 
famous wit when Sir Edwin offered to take his 
likeness: ‘‘Is thy servant a dog, that he should 
sit to you?” 

It must be confessed that people don’t talk so 
much rubbish about the old masters as they talk 
about wine, and that the former class are not so 
numerous ; but still they do their best to add to 
the great sum of human weariness and boredom. 
Why should they? Folks don’t talk such non- 
sense about literature. If any person should 
protest that Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘Count Robert 
of Paris,” though ‘‘an inferior specimen of Ars 
style,” was still a very valuable production be- 
cause it was his, and worth all modern fiction 
put together, would he not be held down by the 
whole strength of the company till the keepers 
should come with their strait-waistcoat and take 
him away from under the dinner-table to his 
proper place? 

By-the-bye, speaking of the old masters— 
though the circumstance has no connection with 
lunacy—I should have mentioned that a cabinet- 
picture of Mr. Gillott’s, by Greuze, ‘‘ Domestic 
Felicity,” was purchased for your New York 
Museum of Arts for 240 guineas; and a grand 
‘* Bird's-eye View in Holland,” by De Koning, 
for 575 guineas. There were also bought for the 
same institution Bonnington’s ‘‘ View of a Cha- 
teau,” £350; Constable’s ‘‘ Rustic Landscape,” 
£367; his ‘‘ View of the Stour,” £682; and his 
‘¢ Weymouth Bay,” £735, also a chrome at the 
same price. A Gainsborough portrait of the art- 
ist, £346; Turner’s ‘‘ Kilgarron Castle,” £630, 
and the same, with bathers in the river, £2835! 
The largest price given for any picture was £4567, 
paid (I think by Agnew) for ‘‘ The Junction of 
the Thames and Medway,” by Turner. 

The other great auction sale which has taken 
place among us was that of Wombwell’s Menag- 
erie, of which it has been facetiously written, 
‘*The lion of the sale, if the bull may be par- 
doned, was the elephant.” 

A few months ago the Times had to chronicle 
the death by drowning of the eldest son of its 
proprietor, Mr. Walter, M.P.; and this last week 
the son of one of its principal contributors, Dr. 


Dasent—whose letters signed ‘‘ Habitans in Sic- 
co,” may have come under your eye, but whose 
books are certainly familiar to you—has perished 
by the same means at Oxford. He was a young 
man, it seems, of exceptional promise. 

Our agricultural difficulty, as I foretold you, is 
increasing. The Union has now spread into half 
a dozen counties, and bids fair to become a pow- 
er. Their demands are moderate, and yet the 
farmers declare that they can not be granted; 
while the landlords, on their part, protest that 
their land is let as cheap as it can be already. 
Some of the leaders of the movement show a re- 
markable clearness of intelligence; there is no 
rant nor clap-trap in their speeches; but the ig- 
norance of the rank and file is such as might be 
expected from the supineness of our governments 
—until this present one—with respect to educa- 
tion. Of the state of ignorance of our criminal 
population the Rev. R. Tomlins, chaplain of the 
city jail, Manchester, reveals some particulars 
that would be laughable if they were not so sad. 
Many of his grown-up flock are utterly unable to 
inform him as to whether they do, or ever did, 
belong to any religious body. ‘The question is 
altogether unintelligible to them. He asks a 
boy of what religion he is. ‘‘Do you mean 
what trade my father is working at?” was the 
reply. Another answered to the same question, 
‘*A Liberal” (which, I should think, was true 
enough); and a third, as if to adjust the balance, 
replied, ‘‘ A Tory.” When asked what prayers 
he had been taught, he answered, ‘‘ Orange and 
Blue.” One poor outcast girl, to whom he spoke 
of the world beyond the grave, observed that she 
‘* thought she had heard tell of” such a place, but 
imagined it to be for the rich people only. -I am 
glad to think that, in education at least, matters 
are not so bad as this across Harper's Ferry, 
which is your faithful correspondent’s name for 
the Atlantic. R. Kemstr, of London. 

P.S.—Let me cry ‘‘ Peccavi!” in respect to 
the statement in my last that the wife of that in- 
jared innocent, ‘‘ Sir Roger,” has sued for a di- 
vorce. .The wish, perhaps, was father to the ru- 
mor, but at present she dwells with her enfran- 
chised lord—for he has just been bailed out of 
Newgate—in all meekness and duty. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


To PREPARE Ruvsake For Pies on Tarts.—Cut the 
stalks from the plant, ridding them of their leaves. 
With a knife scrape off the outer skin, and cut trans- 
versely into little pieces, being sure to remove any 
fibres that adhere, just as you do in stringing beans. 
To each pound of this substitute for fruit allow half a 
pound of sugar if for immediate use, one pound if 
designed to keep as a preserve. The addition of a lit- 
tle grated lemon rind is esteemed by most persons a 
great improvement to the flavor. Spice of any kind, 
~however, may be added if fancied. This is the most 
common use to which rhubarb is put. 
; Moox Goosgserry-Foor.—Cut up and scrape as 
‘much rhubarb as will be enough to half fill a glass 
bowl of the size you wish to use. Stew in enough 
water to cover it well. When tender, rub through a 
colander to a smooth pulp. To a quart of the fruit, 
well sweetened and flavored with lemon peel, add a 
quart of sweet cream, stirred smoothly in till well 
mixed. Heap the bowl up high with whipped sylla- 
bub. If you have no cream, substitute a quart of cus- 
tard, made with the yolks of six eggs. In place of the 
syllabub, use the whisked whites of the six eggs, sweet- 
ened with six table-spoonfuls of fine white sugar, and 
brown the top shghtly with a hot salamander or clean 
shovel. 

Wixe.—Rhubarb is said to make a sparkling white 
wine of good flavor. Stew the cut-up stalks in water, 
and to each gallon of the strained juice allow three 
pounds of sugar. ‘Treat exactly as you do other 
home-made wines. 

Doump.ine.—Stew the fruit with a little sugar, and 
lay upon a thin sheet of pastry. Fold up, tie in a bag, 
boil, and serve with sweet sauce, or simply butter and 
sugar, as you choose. 

Puppine.—Stew in water, with one pound of sugar 
and the peel of one lemon, enough rhubarb to make a 
pint of marmalade when done. Add a quarter of a 
pound of butter, one gill of cream, and the beaten 
yolks of four eggs, with the whites of two. Bake in 
pans lined with puff paste. 

Suerset.—Wash very clean a dozen stalks of rhu- 
barb. Boil ten minutes in a quart of water. Strain 
this juice, and add half a pound of sugar, with a little 
pure essence of lemon. Set aside in a pitcher for some 
hours. When ready to use it, add plenty of cracked-up 
bits of ice, and you will find it to be a pleasant and 
cooling beverage. 

Caprtat JELLY Cake.—One pound of flour, half a 
pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, four eggs, half 
acup of sour milk, one tea-spoonful of soda; or use 
sweet milk and add two tea-spoonfuls of cream of tar- 
tar. Flavor with lemon or vanilla. Beat up very light, 
and bake 1n shallow pans. Quince jelly is one of the 
nicest sorts for this purpose, and should be applied to 
the cake while still hot. Pile up high, and ice nicely. 

To preserve STRAWBERRIES.—ToO a pint of freshly 
gathered strawberries put a light pound of sugar. In 
a large deep dish place a portion of the fruit, strew it 
hghtly with sugar, add more fruit, then sugar, etc., till 
you have disposed of all. Let the strawberries stand 
thus for several hours to form sirup. Put them on 
the fire in a bell-metal or porcelain-lined kettle, and 
boil rapidly fifteen or twenty minutes. When done, 
put the preserves in tumblers or half-pint jars. Cover 
them with brandy papers, using as paste the unbeaten 
white of egg. If fastened up immediately, while the 
glasses are yet hot, the white of egg will adhere nicely. 
Set your glasses in the sun for a day or two, and you 
will find the preserves keep perfectly throughout the 
year, provided always the fruit is sound at the time 
of preserving, Select the largest, firmest varieties for 
the purpose, and delay not until too late in the season, 
when the berries are more liable to mash and run to 
juice. 

SrrawBeErry JELLY.—Soak as much gelatine as is 
contained in one of Cox’s shilling boxes in cold water, 
say one pint. When thoroughly softened, add five 
ounces of white sugar, two quarts of strawberry sirup, 
made as above directed, and put over the fire for a few 
minutes, or until the gelatine is perfectly dissolved. 
Pour from the kettle into moulds or small jars, and 
you have a most beautiful and pleasantly flavored jelly. 
This recipe is meant for cool weather; if used in sum- 





mer, reduce the quantity of sirup by one-half. 
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GENERAL SCHENCK AT CHRIST’S 
HOSPITAL, LONDON. 


SHORT time ago General Schenck, the 
American minister to England, visited 
Christ’s Hospital for the first time, and the 
treasurer, Mr. Foster White, with several of the 
governors and the chief officers of the establish- 





ment, assembled in his honor and accompanied 
him on his rounds. The boys, upward of seven 
hundred strong, were drawn up in martial array, 
and proved how carefully they had been drilled 
by the excellence of their marching and the pre- 
cision of their movements, while their brass-band 
played American national airs in compliment 
to their visitor, ‘The accompanying engraving 


gives a graphic representation of the interesting 
scene. 

Christ’s Hospital, or the Blue-Coat School, was 
founded by Edward the Sixth, in the sixth year 
of his reign, through the influence of Bishop 
Ridley, for the education and maintenance of 
orphans and the children of indigent persons. 
Many eminent men have sprung from the ranks 
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and that the grounds have been sold to a rail- 
way company for $3,000,000, so that in all 
probability this interesting landmark of old Lon- 
don will soon disappear. It is comforting, how- 
ever, to know that the additional funds thus ac- 
quired will enable the governors to extend their 
educational privileges to girls, who seem to be 
strangely neglected in the endowments of London. 
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of the Blue-Coat boys; among others, Camden 
the historian, Bishop Stillingfleet, Richardson 
the novelist, Charles Lamb, and Coleridge. The 
site of the institution was formerly occupied 
by the priory of the Gray Friars, which was 
founded about 1225, and a portion of the old 
cloisters still remains. It is reported that Christ’s 
Hospital is soon to be removed into the country, 
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GYPSYING SERVANTS, 


I earnestly hope it is not inevitable that serv- 
ants shall remain, as they have been called of 
late, the Bedouins of the Pantry, living in a 
constant state of migration from place to place. 
No hope remains of establishing any thing like a 
proper state of things so long as this abominable 
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[June 15, 1879 
eS 
practice prevails. No justice can be done, eye 
if the servant means to do it, during his brief 
term, to his employer ; for it is in the very n 
ture of domestic service to require a cmleto ‘ 
length of experience of the habits of each fans 
ily, the articles of their common use, their ar. 
rangements with their tradesmen, the "names of 
their visitors, and a dozen other matters, To 
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GENERAL SCHENCK INSPECTING THE BLUE-COAT BOYS AT CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 
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go through the trouble of training a servant, and 
then discover that he or she never intended to al- 
low us to reap the harvest of our trouble, is to be. 
strictly speaking, cheated of time and labor, and 
often in a way for which twice the servants 
wages would not compensate. As to the higher 
and more kindly relations which ought to grow up 
on the bare rock of justice, they are, of course, in 








June 15, 1872.] 


such éases utterly out of the question. Neither 
the servant nor the employer can look on each 
other save as cheating and cheated ; and as to 
personal interest and attachment, it would be 
merely a mockery to talk of them under the con- 
ditions of a three months’ visit to the kitchen. 
The result of the modern plan is simply that the 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


gether brought about, is, of course, beyond hope. 
Yet I think a good deal might be done which is 
| not yet done toward putting a strong check on 
it. Each servant on leaving a place might ob- 
tain a certificate from her employer stating the 
length of time she had begn in service, and her 
reason for quitting it, In any case, the discoy- 


hearts of mistresses are made sore and hard; | ery that a servant habitually leaves his or her 
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reach a similar position of trust and regard, can 
hardly be overstrained. It is not too much to 
say that the true human friendship between a 
good man-servant and his master, or a good 
maid and her mistress, may and ought to be one 
of the most beautiful, honorable, and blessed 
which the catalogue of earthly relationships can 
include, 








and the servants, when their prime is over, end 
m an immense number of cases by-sinking, un- 
Noticed by any one, into the wards: ofthe hos- 
pital, where they are left to ponder on *‘the days 
When they went gypsying” at their leisure. 

To stop altogether this wretched fashion, which 
the present facilities of locomotion and advertise- 
Ment, and the restlessness of the age, have to- 





“THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH.” 


places after short service should be held to be a 
fault of magnitude sufficient to bar admission 
into any well-managed household, where she will 
probably only come to infuse a spirit as way- 
ward as her own. And on the other hand, the 
value and confidence to be given to old and 
faithful servants, and the encouragement to 
young ones to remain fixed in one place till they 


“THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE 
NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH.” 


- LOVERS’ Quarrel” would, to our think- 
ing, have been a better title for 


ture. The obstacles intended to be ind 


icated in 


; the proverb above quoted arise rather, according 


this pic- | 


ternal to the devoted pair, and usually tend, if 
their love is of the sterling sort, to knit them to- 
gether closer than ever. Under this head may 
be classed the prejudices and objections made by 
relatives, and the delays caused by misfortune, 
ill health, and slenderness of purse. Lovers’ 
quarrels do not belong to this category, for they 
are rarely symptoms of true love. Unless aris- 





ing from a misunderstanding capable of complete 
explanation, they too often leave a sting behind 
them, and act as precursors either to a breach 
of the engagement or to the deeper and bitterer 
feuds of wedded existence. At the best, when 
lovers quarrel, often one of the pair is sure to be 
silly, perhaps both; and it is not a desirable 


to our view, from persons and circumstances ex- | prospect to have a silly partner for life. The 
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artist has told his story very nicely ; the weeping 
girl, the indignant confidant, and the swain re- 
treating down the avenue, with temper and ob- 
stinacy plainly depicted in his attitude, are all 
capitally rendered. The cause of the quarrel 
lies in the pathway in the form of a letter, and, 
in our opinion, judging from the evidence of the 
picture, the man is in this instance more in fault 
than the woman. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. A. B.—Make a Dolly Varden polonaise of your 
figured goods, and wear it over a black silk skirt. Get 
a cashmere talma trimmed with jet galloon and fringe. 
Trim your poplin with silk folds of the same shade and 
fringe. 

FLorenor.—Get some colorless mucilage of a drug- 

ist. 

: Wanu Apmreer.—Your lavender silk is most bride- 
like, especially as you will wear a veil; but the delicate 
green tinted silk with lilies of the valley will look very 
beautiful, although not the conventional wedding 
dress. Make a polonaise with one of your silk dresses. 
The black silk will be more useful made with an upper 
skirt and basque, as you can then wear thin waists 
with the heavy skirts at midsummer. 

Maus. W. A. C.—We have several times described the 
dotted Swiss muslin curtains now in fashion. They 
are two separate straight widths of Swiss parted in the 
middle to tie back at each side of the window. The 
entire curtain except the top is edged with a three-inch 
fluted ruffle. A cornice is made of a plain board cov- 
ered with blue or pink cambric, and on this is fluted 
muslin, 

Hatriz.—Most widows wear a widow’s cap inside 
their bonnets, but it is notindispensable. It is simply 
a tarlatan puff above the forehead, not around the 
face. 

Mrs. A. C.—Use the Plain-basque Walking Suit pat- 
tern illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. 

A Constant Reaper.—Trim your Victoria lawn with 
side pleatings and bows of the material, or else black 
velvet. Many narrow ruffles are worn. Make your 
grenadine ruffles bias and gathered. Folds will trim 
your basque well. Button-holes are worked in grena- 
dine corsages. The lining of silk or of farmer’s satin 
makes them strong enough to hold. 

A. H. M.—Make your white organdy suit with a Mar- 
guerite polonaise and flounced skirt with black velvet 
bows. The evening dress of organdy should have a 
demi-train ruffled to the waist, an apron without the 
back of an over-skirt, a three-fourths low-necked 
busque, and antique sleeves. 

8. D.—Trim your brown silk with ruffies of another 
shade of brown. 

F, F. V.—Make your Victoria lawn with a Marguerite 
polonaise, and trim with side pleatings. 

M. E. T.—Colors are now being used as bindings and 
facings of black ruffles to brighten the dress. Make 
the poplin with a Marguerite polonaise and plain skirt. 
You have not enough material to do more. 

E. H.—White alpaca is not much used for suits and 
day dresses. The over-skirt is probably in good shape 
still. Make a basque of the new goods, and trim the 
whole dress with folds of alpaca and loops of black 
velvet ribbon. 

Mrs. J. W. H.—We do not furnish addresses,—The 
vest-polonaise is suitable for alpaca. 

Sre.ia.—Make a Marguerite Dolly Varden polonaise 
of your chéné silk, and wear with colored silk skirts.—In 
writing for patterns, mention the name of the pattern 
and the number of the paper in which it is illustrated. 

M. A. G.—Brighten up your ashes-of-roses silk by 
ruffies of another shade, and wear with it a polonaise 
or fichu of black guipure, or drape a lace mantle above 
it as an over-skirt. 

Mrs. 8. G. S.—Make a talma with hood like that 
illustrated in Bazar No. 20, Vol. V., out of your black 
circular, Dress your boy in kilt-pleated skirts and 
juckets of piqué and linen. 

A Frienp.—Make your bishop’s lawn with a Mar. 
guerite polonaise and ruffled skirt. Get heavy linen 
or pongee for summer traveling, or else the gray mo- 
hair sold at 50 cents a yard. Silk sacques will not be 
much worn, 

Miss K. Q.—Trim your gray cloth cape with a silk 
band and fringe.—Covers for the Bazar cost 75 cents 
each. 

Mrs. M. H. B.—We do not replace Bazars lost in the 
mail, 

J. L. M.—The point Russe embroidéry is made up 
of back stitches and chain stitch. 

Mo.itr.—We do not make purchases for our read- 
ers.—The necklace will cost from $5 to $20. 

Lone Trer.—You can order the self-binder from the 
firm whose advertisement you saw. It is merely a 
portfolio to hold the Bazars temporarily, but will not 
serve as a regular binding. 

Vermontana.—The cut paper pattern of boy’s suit 
illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. IV., is what you want. 
Gore your silk and make a false postilion basque. 
Boy’s shirt-waists are simple blouses with belts, to 
which their trowsers are buttoned. 

N. C. M.—White folded lawn or twilled silk neck- 
ties are worn in light mourning. Instead of coflars 
wear standing ruffles of white net, tulle, or clear mus- 
lin edged with footing. 

Dirtemma.—Don’t make a black silk with a low waist. 
Cut it a heart-shaped basque with antique sleeves. 
Your (leas about the black grenadine are good. 
White Swiss pleatings are not now used on black 
dresses. Make an over-skirt of your three yards for 
the back breadths of the gray mohair, and put black 
velvet bands and fringe across the front. Yoursample 
will make a pretty Dolly Varden. You can wear your 
blue repped silk with a Swiss muslin polonaise. Large 
tournures are more worn than hoop skirts. 

Mrs. C. W. N.—Make the puffed Swiss cap lately 
described for a girl of one year. Get a piqué walking 
coat for her wrap. A black grenadine will be of great 
service to you. Make your summer silk by pattern 
of suit Mlustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. 

E. N.—Kilt pleats for ladies’ dresses are made an 
inch and a half wide; they touch each other without 
lapping. The sacque wrapper is sufficiently full be- 
hind to look well without the flounce. J 

Pirtsrizip.—Box-pleated blouses, long on the hips, 
with drawing strings but no belts, are what you want 
for your girls of nine and thirteen. Swiss muslin cur- 
tains will look well in your large windows.—We are 
not at liberty to give the address you want. 

Mus. H. A.—You can have white holland shades to 
fit each compartment of your bay-window, and then 
put lace curtains at the entrance of the window, or 
else put lace or Swiss muslin curtains in each com- 
partment, a double curtain parted in the middle in the 
wide sash, with a single curtain to match in the nar- 
row side sashes, looping each back from the centre of 
the bay. 


Aveveta 8.—A and single skirt untrimmed 
is all you can make of your short pattern. 
On10.—Ruffles of the same, or else écru guipure, will 
trim your Dolly Varden. 

E. F. G.—Black velvet ribbon and fringe will trim 
your checked Japanese silk prettily. 

R. E. G.—Your silk will look well with flounced 
skirt and plain waist trimmed with brown velvet and 
worn under a brown batiste polonaise. 

L. L.—The “ Bazar Book of Decorum” is sent by 
mail on receipt of $1 and address. 

M. E. N.—A gray foulard or pongee with stripes 
will be pretty for spring and summer. Make it with 
a flounced skirt and Marguerite Dolly Varden polo- 
naise. Repped piqué trimmed with bias bands of the 
same is stylish for second mourning. Do not put 
black trimming on it, but wear with jet jewelry. The 
plain Marguerite polonaise and skirt with much side 
pleating is the prettiest model for Victoria lawn. 








To Leap att Competrrons is the aim of the proprie- 
tors of the New Wilson Under-Feed Sewing Machine. 
It is founded on the very best principles known to the 
sewing-machine science, and improvements in advance 
of all other se’ es adopted con- 
the preference 
wing machin: 








Facts ror THE Lapres.—Mrs. H. F. Tay- 
Lor, Brasher Falls, N. Y., has used a Wheeler 
& Wilson Lock-stitch Machine since 1858 in 
dress-making and family sewing, without any re- 
pairs, and has broken but 2 needles in 13 years. 
See the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock- 
Stitch Ripper.—[ Com. ] 





Ax. Deveeisrs sell Burnett’s Cocoaine for the hair. 
—[Com.]} 











Coryvine Wure..—By the meaus of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the ne with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
Prepared_only 7 Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druggiste. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON, 


Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 
household use, at five per cent. upon cost of article. 
Information in regard to styles, with circular, upon ap- 
— If samples are wanted, inclose eight Postage 
tamps. Is permitted to refer to Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham; E. O. Flagg, D.D.; J. E. Cossart, with Arnold, 
Constable, & Co.; C.C. Merchant, with A. T. Stewart 
& Co.; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
Mrs, C. C. THOMSON, 841 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JERFERS, 73 


BROADWAY, 
LADIE } BOOTS & 
SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
MRS. C. G. PARKER 
Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
ladies, at a moderate charge. Samples sent on receipt 
of 25cents. Refers, by permission, to Messrs. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 713 Broadway ; Mr. James McCall, 543 Broad- 
way; Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., New York City. 


For Circular (free), address Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 
713 Broadway, New York City. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyser, 813 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, a for Oriental and Camp 
Chairs. Also, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Noveltiesin Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other 'Trim- 
mings madetoorder, All kindsofstampingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices... 


Daniei D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN’S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


[oar LEDGE HOUSE, Wells Beach, 
Maine.—Best house, most delightful location, and 
finest beach on coast of Maine. House erected 1871, ha 
large, airy rooms, single and en suite, lighted with gas, 
with wide halls, extensive verandas, with unobstructed 
sea view on three sides. Billiards, Bowling Alleys, Cro- 
quet Lawn; sailing and row boats, with trusty skippers; 
saddle and carriage horses. Quadrille band in constant 
attendance. Fourhoursfrom Boston, by Boston, Maine, 
and Eastern Railroad. Terms moderate, particularly 
to families and season boarders. Apply to 

DAVIS, WORCESTER, & CO., Wells Beach, Me. 


HOW TO EARN A FEW DOLLARS. 


Take an Agency for the new Health Monthly, Tar 
Sorenor or Heattu. $2 year. Send stamp for a 
ticulars to 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


RUSSES, Supporters, Elastic Stockings, Belts, 
Braces, &c., especially for Ladies’ use, at “* Seeley’s 
Hard-Rubber Truss” Estab’ts, 737 Broadway, N. Y., & 
1347 Chestnut St., Phila. Careful and correct adjust- 
ment. Experienced Lady in attendance. 


_ omucall 





























AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS — Wonderful, curious, 
amusing. 25c.a package; 5 assorted packages, $1. 


Sent postpaid by W. C. Wemyss, 730 Broadway, N. Y. 





‘A MONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 








ot Second Grand Gift Concert, 








Feats CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


In view of the extensive alterations and large addi- 
tions now making to the present premises, and to 
make room for the largely increased 

FALL IMPORTATIONS, 

(now ordered), will, from and after 

MONDAY, MAY 27, 

Offer THE ENTIRE BALANCE OF THEIR ELE- 
GANT and well-assorted stock of . 


CALICOES, 
&ec. 


J ? 
AT AN IMMENSE REDUCTION. 


N. B.—Purchasers are vupectiel requested to in- 
spect these goods, as the DUCTION will be found 
on EXAMINATION TO BE ACTUAL. 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 

In addition to the stock of DEEP-MOURNING 

GOODS, such as lish Bombazines, Henrietta, Ta- 
ise pe Cloths, Serges, 

especial attention to their 


BLACK IRON GRENADINES. 
These goods are all of the best make and finish, pure 
silk and wool, and are now offered at prices from 
50 cents per Yard and Upward, 
(Being an actual reduction of fully 25 per cent). 
Also, Silk Grenadines in Plain Silk and Satin Stripes, 
and Brocades, 


Crepes, &c. 
magnificent 


(In quality from medium to the richest manufactured), 
together with a full line of 

Organdies, Cambrics, Gingha’ Prints, &c. 
é&c., at equally Low por og Ree 


A MOST . EXTRAORDINARY 
REDUCTION IN . 


MOURNING GOODS. 


COMPLETE SLAUGHTER. 
TRON GRENADINES, warranted all 
SILK AND WOOL, 50c.; former price, 80c. 
Much finer 8, 65c. ; former price, $1. 

One case 2 yards wide, $1 25; former price, ¢2. 
One case. 2 yards wide, $1 50; former price, $2 50. 
One case 2 yards wide, $1 75; former peice $. 
Black and White Silk-Stripe GRENADINES, 20c. 
me HENRIETT. 


Lawns, 





3 'A, $1 25; former price, $1 60. 
LOTH, 50c. ; former price, 70c. 
ERES, $1 25; former price, $1 75. 

BARATHEAS, T5c. ; former price, $1. 
BLACK ALPACAS, 50c. ; former price, 65c. 


BLACK SILKS, 


$1 65; former price, $2. 
$1 75; former price, $2 15. 
BEST ENGLISH CALICOKS, 1 yard wide, 20c. ; 
former price, $8c; 
OBSERVE 


JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 


No. 729 Broadway, corner Waverley Place. 


T Extremely LOW PRICES 
For Style and Qualty. 











Usual 
price. 
Solid Gold Leontine 
eI os espace ed $22 
Solid Gold Matinée 
3 Eiisioaseeuiovale 85 55 
Solid Gold Nilsson Chains............ 45 65 
Solid Gold Half-Opera Chains......... 35 55 
Solid Gold Opera Chains.............. 38 58 


Sent C.O.D. Privilege to examine before paying. 
F. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, N.Y. 


“ Worthy of the fullest confidence.”—Christian Ad- 
vocate. ‘Just what he represents them.”—Christian 
Union. “Has a good stock, and is entirely reliable.” 
—Appleton’s Journal. 

- NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MONITEUR 


DE LA 


MODE 





JUNE 
AND 


s 
MILLINER AND DRESSMAKER vor MAY on 
hand and for sale by . 
GEO. B. ROYS, Bookseller and Statiozier, 
823 Broadway; NeX. 
Price Seventy-five Cents each, or..Nine: Dollars per 
Year. Sent to order to collect on délivery.in-this city ; 
out of the city sent to order on receipt of Seventy-five 
cents each, or Four Dollars and a\Half for Six Months. 


, $500,000 IN CASH! 





IN AID OF THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY OF: KENTUCKY, 
Authorized by Act of the Legislature of-Kentuc. 
, Oh 1 1871.) ” 
The Public Library of Kentucky oecupies a splen- 
did building, recently purchased at a cost of $210,000. 
It is now open and free to the world. 
1000 Gifts in Cash (highest $100,000, lowest $100) will 
be distributed, amounting in all to $500,000. 
Tickets, $10 each; halves, $5; quarters, $2 50. 
Concert and distribution will take place Sept. 28, 
1872, and is under the management of Hon. THOS. E. 
BRAMLETTE, late Governor of Kentucky, who has 
consented to represent the Trustees. 
The Farmers and Drovers’ Bank is Treasurer. 
For full information and for tickets apply to 


Ling E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public a Louisville, Ky. 
tay~ Circulars (giving full particulars) sent on appli- 


cation. 





MOTHERS, 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 


V by the most eminent ph sicians. U 
ld by Druggists an Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E 15 South William Street, New York. R 





$425 


Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 





A | R — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 

We SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED, 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
28 inches } ht 2 
Seas ee cies 

es we 

82 inches long’ weight 4 on only $12 0 00. 
Coronet Braids, 2 oz., 22 inches, only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 


Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
ral curly. 






Size.’ My Price. Retails in N.Y. for 
dg isa chose 6xeecc 0 00 
- 800 +» 1200 
Ms vererscscses +» 1500 


LONG SINGLE CURLS, 
No, 1.—18-inch Hair, only............ 
“ 2.—20 “ “ “ 





Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
urchase hair goods from the onl, im : 
ails at wholesale prices. % — 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843. + 687 Broadway, near Amity St., 
York City. 


New 
Will send goods, Cc. OR, b Lapa or by age or 
express, pre on receipt of color mone " 
iste dtter or P.O. po order. — 
Correspondence answered by inclosing two 3-cent 
stampe. 


WARREN WARD & CO, 


ESTABLISHED 1850, 





Niele. and _ Manniactares, are ope to 
‘urnis! un! ottages, Residen Hi 
vial ieibeleas” af — 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 
at as low prices as the same quality of goods b 

farniéhed ia the city. All pots warrented. en 
SPRING, cor. CROSBY ST., NEW.YORK. 


LUNDBORG’S 


NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 








Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gzapep To Fit any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, T11K NAMES AND DI- 
REOCTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGEKTHKR BEING PRINTED ON 
FAO SEPARATE PIEOK OF THE PATTEEN, 80 a8 to be nd- 
posted by the most inexperienced. The bust-measnre 

taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 





blades, and two a a above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER..............+. No. 5 
'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ oe TE 


LADY” K 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... “ 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... al | 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for 








to 15 years old) ..........+-0 eli hdkasincon’ 23 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

TE MURI OU cian cccdccacedeccccs shtincceinca sce ale 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

IETS QUA) ..0000.cccercccvecee svameaetecseasias * SE 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old),... ‘* 29 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KN 1¢Kk- 

E KERS (for boy from 4to9 years old). “ 31 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH ALKIN ; 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth . 

from 8 to 15 years old)..........--+- etsuces 33 
mA AOE Cae ae « 

Yoke Sli t , Petticoat, an ft). 

RGUER: rp” POLONAISE WALKING ow 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER . “ 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from mn 

5 to 15 years a" Dacsiectup sana eimesasienee = sake 44 
GENT: AN’S DRESSING- GOWN AND i” 

SMOKING-CAP.......... ec gececesecceeees 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... 43 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- i 

ustable Court Train and Round Skirt...... 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 38-Pleat Blouse, _ 

Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. “* 50 
MA mo aur VEST-POLONAISE WALK- -— 

I 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, 

padour Waist ny! Trained Skirt.......--+++ “ 92 


Vol, V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, avd Un- , 


der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “2 
LADY’S SAC UE WRAPPER.....-++++2+++++ ee 
LADY'S LINGERIE Crossing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night ress, Yoke ‘ea 

Chemise, and Drawers).......--+++2+++++5* os 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt | ‘ 

and Walking Skirt.......sssesesseeeerreeeee : 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUI zante ese es 2: 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- ~ 

tean Postilion, an Welking kir. Reais ae 
nie er * 

iz MAE, sc acsascncnccuss: Bee 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, * 

Dolly Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. 

VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- “ 
4 Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... a 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE ‘WRAPPER.. 

INTED ol beep i t Blouse, Over- ™ 

skirt, and Walkin; De rcccascasas secseceee 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy | “ 


from 4 to 12 years Sg tg EM b> 
The Publishers will send either Pattern y mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. nner 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separ 
or exchanged. . 
In mene te please specify the Number of paper >a 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supp! 
at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 








LN fA NS. 


id 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, sam les, aD 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Srsxorr, Brattleboro, vt. 
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THE BEAVER BRAND. 





SILK-FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


These GOODS are finished alike on both sides, and 
are distinguished for their silky appearance, brilliant 
lustre, and pure shade of fast Black. Being made of 
the very jinest material, they positively exc all other 
Mohairs ever sold.in the United States. 

These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leading retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 

2” Purchasers will know these Goods, 
as a ticket is attached to each piece, 
bearing a picture of the Beaver, precise= 
ly like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & C@., 
° 427 & 429 ag tee vi New York, 

Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 





WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 


The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker invent- 
ed. Sosimplethat 
a child can work 
& more perfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can without it. 
It does away 
with pricking the 
fingers, strainin 
the eyes, and wit 
imperfect and ir- 
= regular - worked 
button-holes. 
They give uni- 
= versal satisfac- 
VA tion. Ladies who 
use them say they 
are worth their 
weight in gold. 
Sample worker, 
S with full direc- 
S tions for use, sent 
by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of 50 
= ° . F cents. Local and 
traveling agents wanted for this and other useful arti- 
cles. Address GEO. DAVIS, 91 Asylum St., 
Hartford, Conn. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 


WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 


The best ever made forthe purpose. 
- THE most valuable addition to 
al ‘3 the Business Office; the most 
‘ efficient instructor in Schools; 
the most fascinating andinstruc- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 
AMATEUR AND REGULAR PRINTERS. 

Send for descriptive & illustrated P; 


3 SSS" 











COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
jor TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 


Providence Wringer, 


NEW 1872. 
















j = Moulton Rolls, 
= | on 
bl anome—| |B Spiral Cogs, 
z = Easiest Work- 

ing; 
CurvedClamp, 
Holds Firmest; 
Metal Journal 
Casings. 
NO WEAR OUT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. Y., and PROV., R. I. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 
“DOMEST! Te 


Sy Tigs22essets5, 

A DOMESTIEe 
Luxury. 

A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 

A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 

“WILL LAST A , 

LIFETIME.” 
Address 
















MEDICINAL TORPEDOES, 


In the shape of fierce cathartics are falling into disrepute. 
TARRAN'T’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
is driving them out of - 


se. It is the mildest and most genial of all laxatives, 





Instead of w 









I 


have been violen 


expelled. 
lishes a regular habit of body. As an a) e- 
rior to any “‘ Bitters ;” and its purifying influence on the vitiated animal fiuids 
excels that of any blood depurent in the Materia Medica. And then, how de- 
licious! Sold by all druggists. 


ig the st h and bowels, it gives them tone and vigor. 
Other purgatives leave the excretory p 
new concretions gather there, often more difficult to remove than those that 


8 in an unnatural condition, and 


e Seltzer Aperient, on the contrary, estab- 
petizer and exhilarant it is far su 





Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Journeys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings; undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By E. H. Patmer, M.A., Lord Almoner'’s 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. With Maps and numerous Illus- 
trations from Photographs and Drawings taken on 
the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition and C. F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


% 
LORD KILGOBBIN. ANovel. By Cuartes Lever, 
Author of “Charles O'Malley,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


3. 

A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST, 
from the Earliest Times to the Conquest by Alex- 
ander the Great. Including Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phenicia. 
By Puatur Situ, B.A. With Woodcuts. 16mo, 
316 pages, Cloth, $1 00. 


4. 
ALBERT LUNEL. A Novel. By the late Lorp 
Brouguam. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


5. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
FOR 1871. Edited by Spencer F. Barrp, with the 
Assistance of Emiuent Men of Science. 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 


6. 
A BRIDGE OF GLASS. A Novel. By F. W. Ros- 
1nson, Author of “ 'T'rue to Herself,” ** For Her Sake,” 
**Carry’s Confession,” &c. Svu, Paper, 50 cents. 


% 

ROLFE'S SHAKESPEARE. Shakespeare, edited, 
with Notes, by Wa. J. Rotrr, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of Cambridge High-School. (The Merchant 
of Venice. —The Tempest. — Henry VIII. — Julius 
Cesar.) Illustrated. 4 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents 
each; or bound in one volume, handsomely orna- 
mented, $3 00. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha's Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—Two Marriages.—Christian'’s Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Siudies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 
Maid.—The Woman’s Kingdom.—A Brave Lady. 
9. 
TALMAGE’S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. T. 
De Wirt Tavnagar, delivered in the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


10. 
HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 
Ouiver Twist. With 28 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
Martin CuvuzziEwit. With 59 Illustrations. Svo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
11. 

TYERMAN’S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luke Tyerman, Author of ‘The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. Complete in 
8 vols., in a Box, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per yol. 

12. 

GRIF. A Story of Australian Life. By B. L. Far- 
sxon, Author of ‘Joshua Marvel,” ‘ Blade-o'- 
Grass,” &c.. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 





ea Harper & Brorurers will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

re Harper’s Catatocue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 
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cgssorlo 
DER” PHELAN & COLLENDER. 
738 Broadway, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAIL. 





Beautities the complexion by removing Pimples and all 

other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty-five 

cents per box, JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 
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Commencement of the 45th Volume. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE, 1872, 


ConrTENTS : 


THE GERMAN GAMBLING SPAS. 

ILtustRaTions.—Wiesbaden; the Garten.—In- 
valids at the Spa.—View of Baden-Baden.—The 
old Castle.—The Trinkhalle, Baden.—Experience 
of a Novice.—The Conversationshaus, Baden In- 
terior.—The Conversationshaus, Baden; Exterior. 
—Diagram of Roulette.—Gambling Saloon, Wies- 
baden.—Diagram of Rouge-et-Noir.—A Lackey re- 
ceiving a Stranger. — Venerable Gamesters. — 
Countess Kisselef.—The Cursaal, Wiesbaden.—At 
the Kochbrunnen.—Bridge of Boats at Mainz.— 
‘*Please don't die here."—At Ems: a Believer in 
“the Waters."—At Ems: those who go there to 
pick up a little Money.—View of Ems.—At Ems: 
those who go there to drop a little Money.—Bis- 
marck.—A genuine Croupier. 

THE MOUNTAINS. —IIL Iviustrarep sy Porte 

Crayon. 

IniustRaTions.—Arched Strata.—The Chimney 
Rocks.—North Fork Gap.—Refused to be com- 
forted.—Great Expectations.—Karr’s Pinnacles.— 
The Race.—Cliffs of Seneca.—The Clerk.—The 
Country Store.— Old Sam Bonner. — Cathedral 
Rock, Mouth of Seneca. 

THE HEBREW EXODUS. 

I:tustRations.—Sinai: Valley of the Convent 
of St. Katherine.—Summit of Mount Sinai.—Abra- 
ham’s Well at Beersheba.—View from the Summit 
of Sinai.—Wady Wutéh.—Map of the Hebrew Ex- 
odus.—Jebel ‘Arddeh.—Modern Bedouin of Sinai. 
—Ras Sufséfeh, from the Plain.—Gate of the Con- 
vent of St. Katherine.—View from the Cleft on 
Ras Sufséfeh.—Wady Feiran. 

THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 

By Emitio Caste.ran.—(First Paper.) 

With a Portrait. 

AUNT PEN'S FUNERAL. 

CALIFORNIA.—II. Wuar to Sez Torre, anp How 

vo Seert. By Cuar.es Norpuorr. 

ILLustRatTions.—Summit of the Sierras.—C. P. 
Huntington.—Alkali Desert, Central Pacitic Rail- 
road.— Bloomer Cut.—Flume and Railroad at Gold 
Run.—First Office of the Central Pacific Railroad. 
—Secret Town; Trestle from the East. —Green 
Bluffs.—Map showing Points of Interest to Tour- 
ists. —Central Pacific Railroad Hospital. —The 
Geysers.—California Live-Oak.—Piute Squaw and 
Papoose.—The Yosemite Valley.—Donner Lake, 
Crested Peak, and Mount Lincoln, — The Big 
Trees.—View near the State Line, Truckee River. 
—Lake Tahoe.—Boating on Donner Lake. 

ONE NIGHT IN VENICE. By Carotte A. Meriaut. 
Intustratron.— The Gondola beside the Ter- 

race pausing.” 

THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. By Avn- 

THONY TROLLOPE. 

IL.ustRations.—Head-Piece.—‘‘ Oh, George, if 
you could know all !”’—** Then I will protect her 
from you.” 

DORN RGSCHEN, THE MYTH. By Rost Terry. 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. 

ILLustRations.—“ What Time can he make ?”— 
‘Vesta was seated on a low Stool.” 

JOHN WESLEY AND HIS TIMES. 

OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Tuackrray. 
Cuapter VI. Down Stairs in the Dark. 
Cnapter VII, Cloud-capped Towers and gor- 

geous Palaces. 

Cuavter VIII. Immortelles. 

TWO OF MY LADY-LOVES. 

WHILE SHE SLEEPS. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


————-_—_—____—_—_ 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harper’s Maaaztny, One Year......$4 00 
Harpenr’s Werkiy, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper’s Magazine, Harrer’s WEEKty, and Harrer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazint, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunscrisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. ® 
The Postage within the United States is for the 

Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrekty or Bazar 

20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 

terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 

the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 

24 cents additional for the Magazinr, or 20 cents for 

the Werk ty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 
In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 

payable to the order of Harrrr & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 

the sender. é 


Tres ror ApvFRTIsinG IN Harper's Pertoptcars. 
Harper's Magazine.—-Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250 - Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line, 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
For eters, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 


per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 
7 THEA-NECTAR, 
A Pure Chinese Tea, 
The Best Tea Imported. 
Warranted to Suit all Tastes. 
Put up in our trade-mark Half- 
Pound and Pound Packages only. 
30 and 60 Pound Boxes. 
For Sale, at Wholesale only, by 
The Gt. Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
New York City; P.O. Box 5506, 








5 You ask WHY we can sel) 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
290? We auswer—It costs 






ly ! f % which we refer to 300 Bankers, 

Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you may know), using our Pianos in 40 Statesand Territories, 
U. S, Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York, 





GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than «t anything else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Pubdiishers, Portland, Maine- 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of ever 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The a Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
question of hours to one of minutes, We make the 
following offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 
e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes. We furnish 
Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. | 








No. 822, Front and Back View 
Lady’s Polonaise Over-Dress, with Cape. Nine even 


sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 
of 25 cents and measure. 

J. B. Small’s Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 
showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimming, 
&c., renee with instruction for cutting and rom 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when finished. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


For Spring Styles, will be ready March ist. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. 


ADIES! 

Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Druggists at $1.00 per bottle. 
Qe ___HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELopEons, and 
Organs, of six first-class makers. including Waters’, 
at FXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 


MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


i] The “STAR-SPANGLED 
ST ILL AHEAD! BANNER,” Illustrated, 8 
pages, Ledaer size, overflowing with charming readin 
of all kinds to suit ALL persons, The superb bouque 
of ‘Moss Roses,” is still sent free, and this paper a 
whole year for only 75 cents. 25,000 Chromos now 
adorn as many homes. Specimens,6 cents. Address 
Banner, Hinsdale, N. H. 


ent on receipt 
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FACETIZ. 


Tue toast of “The La- 


t 
work in all creation. The 
edition is large, and no man 
should be without a copy.” 

———_—— 

An Iceland judge, we are 
told, asked if the j 
were united. ‘“ Yes, judge,” 
was the reply, “ we're all 
frozen together.” 


————_+>———_ 

A witness in court who 
had been cautioned to give 
@ precise answer, to eve! / 

nestion, and not to tal F 
Shout what he might think 
the question meant, was in- 
te as follows: 


Wy 
il 





Wy , ny 
(i Ss 
Y <i 


“You @ wagon?” 
“No, Siz, I do not.” 

be b did you not 
tellmy earned friend so this 


moment ?' 
“No, Sir, I did not.” 
“Now, Sir, I utit to you | 
on your + ae you drive 
No, Sir.” 
“What is your occupa- 
tion, then ?” 
“T drive a horse.” 


—_————— 

Tar Lanp or Cane—The 
where sugar comes 

rom. : 

Why is a beauty like the 
engine on a railway ?—Be- 
cause she draws a trein aft- 
er her, scatters the sparks, 
transports the mails (males), 
and makes us forget time 
and space. 





————_>--_—_— 
One of the candidates for 
the Hawaiian Legislature is 
in favor of the repeal of the 
kanawai hookamakama. 


—=————_ 
There are no more sav- 
a. A Cherokee Indian 
chief isin Paris. He is go- 
ing to study for the bar. 
His name is Mr. Wood—very 
well chosen for an ex-inhab- 
itant of the forest. Helooks 
first rate in the newest male Parisian fashions. In fact, 
they seem to have been especially designed for the 
adornment of an ex-wood denizen. 
— oO 
The Chinese picture of ambition is a mandarin trying 
to catch a comet by putting salt upon its tail. 
———— >». 
A STIR IN THE KITCHEN. 


It is said that, emulous of the example of her Cale- 
donian sister, the English female Domestic Servant is 
about to initiate a movement to better herself, and to 
form an association to protect her interests against 
that worst of all mnt Seapets, enemies, oppressors, 
and down-treaders—“ Missis.” Preliminary confer- 
ences have already been held in halls and kitchens of 
the first respectability; and as soon as the weather is 
finally settled a great open-air meeting will be called 
at an hour convenient to those whom a hard fate com- 
pels to dish = | a late dinner, at which the following 
programme will be recommended for adoption, as 
essential to the comfort, happiness, self-respect, and 
independence of all those whom suckumstances oblige 
to resort to domestic service for their livelihood. e 
nage the agitation may not extend to America. 

o Servant to accept an engagement until she has 
first received a satisfactory character of the Mistress 
who is anxious to secure her assistance. 

Public waiting-rooms to be established, at which 
Mistresses shall attend (at their own cost), to be in- 
spected and questioned by their intending employées, 

No Servant to permit, on any pretext, the slightest 
difference in the quality or quantity of thé provisions 
supplied to the parlor and the kitchen. The best tea 
always to be provided, and an absolute prohibition to 
be placed upon the use of moist mor. 

‘0 Mistress to enter her own kitchen without giving 
previous notice of her intention to its occupants. 

No cupboards, sideboards, store-rooms, or cellars to 
be kept locked. 

Free access to the beer-barrel. 

No Servant to be rung up in the morning, or expected 
to retire to rest at a certain hour at night. 

No interference to be allowed with a Servant’s dress, 
of which she is to be considered the best and onl 
judge. Artificial flowers, veils, jewelry, parasols, chi- 
gnons, and high-heeled boots to pass unquestioned 
and unnoticed. 

No restriction to be —— on kitchen company. 
Male friends to have the entrée to that apartment 


the Eyeglass !”” 











GENTLE OVERTURES TQWARD FRIENDSHIP. 


First Strancer. “I declare, Sir, that Women are getting more outrageously Decoltay every Day. 


whenever it may be agreeable to them. (This last 
stipulation to be a sine quay non. 

‘old meat to be eaten only at breakfast, luncheon, 
tea, and supper. 

Char-women to be engaged to undertake such oner- 
ous and disagreeable duties as washing, scrubbing, 
black-leading grates, lighting fires, preparing the 
rooms for the reception of the — in the morning, 
making beds, cleaning boots and knives, etc. 

Servants with musical tastes and acquirements to be 
allowed the use of the pianc. 

A supply of newspapers, m ines, and reviews, 
and a subscription to a circulating library for the ex- 
clusive accommodation of the kitchen. 

The total abolition of the irksome and barbarous 
custom of washing at home. 

l such degrading terms as “ place,” ne wages,” 
“ character,” and ‘‘ maid-of-all-work” to be forbidden, 
and, in their stead, “situation” or ‘‘ engagement,” 
“salary,” ‘ testimonials,” and ‘‘ general domestic” to 
be employed. The word ‘‘kitchen” to be gradually 
discontinued in favor of “ Servants’ Apartment.” 

0 half-holidays a week. Vacations at Christmas, 
Easter. and Whitsuntide, and a month’s leave of ab- 
sence in the summer (without any deduction from 
salary) for the sea-side, etc. 

An evening party once a month. 

The Sunday — to be a matter of special nego- 
tiation; but all leave of absence on that day to be 
considered to apply to the whole of it, and no hour 
to be a for the return of domestics to their duties 


at nigh 

Alf salaries to be paid in advance, and Servants to be 
éntitled to draw as’much money as they please on ac- 
count. 

Servants not to be required to give warning, but all 
existing customs, as regards notice, wages, etc., on the 
part of employers, to remain in full force. 

The extension of the franchise to Domestic Servants. 


No caps. , 
Gorne on Crrovir—Taking a turn on the tread-mill. 


To MAKE Jam Tart.—Leave out the sugar when you 

preserve your plums. 
——<——— 

“ Wuat Tey HAVE Broveut iT To.”—In the window 
of a shop iu an obscure part of London is this an- 
nouncement: ‘*Goods removed, messages taken, car- 
pets beaten, and poetry composed on any subject.” 





THE PICNIC. 


PiayFut WIpow. — Down, Mr. Figgins!” 
(The gallant little man did his best, but fell—in her estimation forever! 





MUSIC. 
I used to hear 
**You have an ear,” 
And fancied it was true. 
An ear, forsooth! 
Well, well, ’tis trath— 


For a week to stay— 
To stay—in a musical family! 
From morn till night 
Black notes and white, 
Like teeth, at me were gnashed ; 
With fiddles, harps, 
And flats and sharps. 
That Jingied, scraped, and crashed! 
poor rain throbs 
Like triple bobs, 
My brow is oozing clammily, 
And I would I had ne’er 
Been tempted there— 
To stay in a musical family! 
Oh, take away 
' That fiddle, pray— 
Tl are it no encomium! 
hat ha 
And p 


The faintest note— : 
It makes my brow feel clammily! 
It is weak I know, 
But did you ever go 
To stay with a musical family? 
If they ask again | 
They will ask in vain; 
Consent I ne’er can give; 
nd with both ears full 
Of cotton wool : 
Henceforth I mean to live. 
From do, re, mi 
I fain wouid flee: 
My brow is oozing clammily 
At the thought of what 
Was once my lot— 
To stay in a musical family! 
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‘* Augustus, Love, | 
strations of Deli 



























































































































































Just look over there at that Prodigious old Porpoise with 


D 
Wi 


THE MARCH OF 
Lect. /NTEL- 


seol tY) 
ones ne 
Ow, can you tell 
any thing about heat ?” we 
one of the questions, 
A brea little man held 
forth his hand, as much as 
to sa Mig he could. ; 
ell,” now, my “boy,” 
said the teacher, “ 
you now om. what do 
deat expands,” said th 
boy, in the jerky style of de- 
mf areas of his 
: e 
cold contracts.” — 
. ., The teacher looked at the 
Prince for =p roval. The 
Prince bow Ris head, and 
smiled approbation. ‘The 
teacher, eager for more such 
smiles, went on. 
- “Very good,” he S8aid ; 
“now give me an example,” 
‘ ee Frye os bn days are 
ong; in winter t 
bem i e days are 


-_@—___ 

A“ Chicago sufferer” who 
made New-Year’s calls had 
his cards artificially smoked, 
to remind his hosts of the 
great fire. 


———._ 
A Serriovs Turn—Th 
twist of one’s neck, : 


~~. 

If a law which it was 
found necessary to put in 
force in the seventeenth 
century in England were to 
be resumed to-day, it would 
cause an immense downfall 
of chignons. It was as fol- 
lows: ‘ All women, of what- 
ever age, rank, profession, 
or degree, whether virgins, 
wives, or widows, that shall, 
from and after this date. im- 


Seconp Strancer. ‘Hum! Ha! Yes! I can’t help thinking she’s a more Festive-looking Object than that Funereal old Frump with the Fan!” = upon, seduce, and be- 
First Strancer. “The ‘ Funereal old Frump’ is my Wife, Sir!” 
Seconp STRANGER. “‘ The ‘ Prodigious old Porpoise’ is mzne! Let’s go and have some Tea!” 


y into matrimony any of 
his Majesty’s male subjects 
by —_ cosmetics, 
washes, artificial teeth, false 

hair, Spanish wool, iron Ley bg hoops, high-heeled 
shoes, or bolstered hips, shall incur the penalty of the 
laws in force against witchcraft, sorcery, and the like, 
and the ma e, upon conviction, shall. stand nul 


and void.” 
FLOWER AND FRUIT. 
* How lovely,” said Amelia Jane— 
Delight her face illuming, 
As on they wandered down the lane— 
“The fruit trees in full blooming! 


“How sad that they should fade so soon, 
Amd shed their petals snowy: 

Would they might last through May and June, 
They’re so uncommon showy!” 


* Amelia’ Jane,” her Jove replied, 
“The notion’s foolish—very! 

We should not get, did blooms abide, 
Our apple, pear, or cherry. 


And so about their swift decline 
I am not a retter, 
For.though the blossom may be fine, 
I guess the plums are better.” 
a ae 


Sportine INTELLIGENCE. —A horsey man, hearing 
mention made of the “‘ Latin Races,” wished to know 
where they were held. 


> 
Meproat Mem.—Wine “laid down” too long may “‘lay 
up” its imbiber. BE ES 


CAPITAL (VERY!) AND LABOR. 


The following items in connection with the Shorter- 
Time-and-More-Mon —— have reached us: 

“4 lunar telegraphic dispatch reports that the Man 
in the Moon has struck work. e represents that 
eight hours a day are quite enough for such a clever 
fellow to shine in, and declines to carry his bundle of 
sticks any longer. This announcement has caused 

: t consternation throughout the whole of the Solar 
stem. 
ea report comes from Holland that all the Dutch 
clocks have commenced striking. They are deter- 
mined. not to work more than twelve hours a day. It 
is believed, however, that the government will deal 
with the offenders under the Winding-up aet, as 
strikes are not allowed in Holland.” 

















As 


IS 


BA iN 


ES 


AUGUSTUS HATES CALLS. 


let me entreat you! Do not give way to any Insane Demon 





ght before the Servant if she says they’re Not at Home ig 









